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Foreword • 


I T IS APPARENT that the current decade will see an increasing 
number of new and major issues develop in American pub- 
lic education. One such development has, within the span of 
only a few years, attained a level of noteworthy significance: 
the activity of teacher organisations in attempting to foripalize 
the procedures through which a school system staff carries on 
communications with its board of education. The issues arising 
from this activity are of major importance to our system of 
public education. They have, in a few individual communities, 
reached a critical level in the form of strikes or sanctions. In 
numerous cities elsewhere, efforts to develop mutuafly acceptable 
procedures for negotiation purposes continue to receive much 
attention. 

This bulletin focuses attention upon certain practices, prob- 
lems, and potential trends in board-staff relationships. The 
analysis is in terms of the formal procedure and does not dis- 
cuss the highly important day-by-day informal relationships 
which exist in any organization. 

A primary source of material used in the preparation of the 
bulletin consisted of interviews and materials obtained through 
the cooperation of seven school districts throughout the Nation, 
^e Office of Education expresses its appreciation to the many 
individuals in (hose seven districts who contributed to the mate- , 
rial presented in this bulletin. 

Erio R. Babxr ^ 

AssUtant Commissioner 
Divison of Elementary 

^ and Secondary Education 

Fred F. Beach 

Director^ Adminietratim of 
State and Local School Systems 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


I N A REVIEW of nationaHiighlights in American education this past 
year, the New York Times noted: 

A resurgence of mlllUncy among the nation’s public school teachers 
marked the year of 1963. There was mounting evidence that teachers are 
no longer content to rule only the classroom to which they are assigned. 
They want a hand In the assignment and a voice in the policy that controls 
their professional lives. They are not asking to rUn the schools, but they 
w ant their views heard and heeded.' 

The evidence of this new militancy continued to mount during the 
spring of 1964. Numerous school districts (Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, and Bremerton, Wash.) conducted elections among teach- 
ere to determine the exclusive representative for negotiation purposes 
with the board of educatitm. Along with these elections occurred 
strikes, boycotts, or walkouts in several cities, including East St. 
I^uis, 111., and Jersey City, N .J., and, most important, in one entire 
State— Utah. These two activities— strikes and elections— while re- 
stricted to a very small proportion of the Nation’s school systems, are 
among the most readily visible futures of one o! the most significant 
issues which will be facing American education in the years ahead. 
This issue is frequently characterized by the brief term “board-staff- 
superintendent” relationships. It involves the determination of the 
most appropriate procedures through which communication between 
teachers and their boards of education may best be maintained. 

Tochers are proposing, throirgh their various organizations, a more 
highly formalized system of communication than has existed in the 
past. They -care advocating l^slation which would establish their 
right to carry on formal .negotiating procedures. School board mem- 
bers, through their organizations, are opposing mandator/ negotia- 
tion or bargaining, and legislation which would establish such com- 


• VtK J«n. le, ism4k p. 88. 
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pulsory practices. These two opposing positions are illustrated in 
the following statements : 

State federations and each local of the American Federation of Teachers 
should work for the adoption of State statutes requiring boards to bargain 
with the recognized agents In the school district* 

The National Education Association calls upon its members and upon 
boards of education to seek State legislation and local board action which 
clearly and firmly establishes these rights [professional negotiation] for 
4 the teaching profession.' 

• ♦ • ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

The National School Boards Association believes that ... It would be 
an abdication of their decision-making responsibility for school boards to 
enter into compromise agreements based on negotiation or collective bar* 
gaining, or to resort to mediation or arbitration, or to yield to threats of 
reprisal ; ^nd thalf concern for the public welfare requires that school 
boards resist by all lawful means the enactment of laws which would com-^ 
pel them to surrender any part of this resiwnslblllty.* 

During the past 2 years, numerous articles have been, published in 
professional journals, daily newspapers, and popular periodicals an- 
alyzing certain issues which relate to the positioiw taken by the teacher 
organizations and the school boards. New terms have evolved for the 
educator's vocabulary — strikes, sanctions, mediation, professional ne- 
gotiation, collective bargaining, appeal, and arbitration. 

The growing importance of the teacher oiganization fis a vigorous, 
articulate, and forceful element in the improvement of working con- 
ditions for teachers is w’ell recognized. Today’s teachers are inter- 
ested and increasingly active, through their organizations, in such 
matters as civil rights, academic freedom, manpower needs, and inter- 
national affairs. Quite recently they have be^me vitally concerned 
about their rights and responsibilities in participating in the develop- 
ment of the policies and regulations which determine the conditions 
under which they w^k. 

Several significant events have occurred during the past several 
years which highlight the current activity of loca), State, and na- 
tional teacher organizations. Two of these achieved particular prom- 
inence; the threatened strike by the teachers of New York City during 
the summer of 1963, and the 2-day walkout by the teachers of the 
State of Utah in the spring of 1964. 


• Robert O. Porter. **CoUeetlve Bugalnlnf for Tcacbera.^ Tks Am^Hemm ToaoSer. 
Chicago. HI, : Americas PederatloD of Teacberm. February IMl. 

* From ReaolQtlon No. 18 ad<^tc<l by the Nattoaml Bdocatloo AMOcUtlos Annoal Con- 
vention, Denver. Colo.. July 1M2. and reattrmed air Detroit la Jaly IMS and la SaatUe 
In 1964. 

•From reaolntkm aA>pted br Natloaal School Boarda AaMcUtlon. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
May 1961, and reaflimed' In anbatanoe at the eoavaotloa In Denver, Colo.. May ISM, 
and In Honaton, Tex., April 1964k ^ 
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A background to this growing activity by the teachers of this 
Nation can be cited : The history of teaching as a low-salaried occu- 
pation, marked by entrance and retention standards sufficiently low 
to permit a good share of the total group to enter and exit the pro- 
fession at sporadic intervals; insufficient internal control to restrict 
the unqualified from filling positions in either real or pseudoemer- 
^^ncies ; and a relatively poor image as a career, particularly for males, 
in the eyes of the American public. 

A more positive factor in teacher participation has been the change 
in the makeup of the public school teacher ^in*^ the 1960’s. Salaries 
and fringe benefits have improved. Education has received 
sufficient attention by the American public to elevate at least the 
degree of importance of teaching and prt^bly its attractiveness as 
a career. Certainly the proportion of n^les is increasing so that 
they ^e'now in the majority in the secondary schools. The public 
school teachbr has also become better educated and more cognizant 
of the part that public education plays in shaping affairs far beyond 
the coniines o;f his local school district— at State, nat‘ona\ and inter- 
national levels. Perhaps it is this combination of greater sophistica- 
tion plus the awareness of his importance and ability which has con- 
tributed most strongly to the increasing vitality of teacher groups 
at all levels. This, however, would be contributory only if the teachers, 
as a group, had been denied an appropriate voice in the determination 
of the policies establishing the conditions under which they work. 
This position has been stated as follows: 

It seems Incredible, but there are groups In American education and among 
the lay pobUc who seem to feel that it is the inevitable, natural sute 
of the rank and file of teachers in the lower schools to be ordered about 
as though they were indentured servants. The philosophical prldSl^le 
on which teachers will reject paternalistic decisions, however benevolent. 
Is one as old as the natiem Itself — the principle of consent of the governed. 
Added to this is a principle, perhaps not as old but as valid, that participa- 
tion in the decision-making promptes a sense of responsibility and enhances 
the powers of the participants. These are basic principles of freedom 
and democracy, not of some strange cult of radicalism. 

I think t hi s, in essence, should .be oiw **phUosophy, our program; and our 
passion*' in the difllcult days ahead. It should form our basic credo, as 
Ve pursue the complex task of working with people in official positions 
who sincerely want to be our friends, most of wh(Hn, I have fklth, want 
economic Justice for teachers as fervently as do we.* 

(^e additional possible cause is th^ action of the teachers, through 
their organizations, to attain a degree%f professionalism considerably 

mr Phllosopky, A PmgniiB. and a Paaaton,** addraaa before tb« Fifth 

Nattonal School for Teacher SaUry Scheduling. Washingtoa, D.C. : National Bdneadon 
AimcUUoo, Stptesibtr l»gS. 
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beyond that typically associated with the public school teacher in the 
United States. 

Thene are, however, certain features of teaching which make the 
professionalism of its membership of continuing difficulty, even though 
the traditi(mal image may no longer be valid. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, teachers may haye failed to make clear whether they regard 
themselves as ^aried professionals or independent professionala, such 
as the doctor or lawyer. \ 

This effort ^teachers to i^^me professional is related to a rela- 
tively recenty^Srod in educatimKi^he trend toward larger school sys- 
tems, which entail greater centrausatioix of decision-making, greater 
distance between the teacher and the chief executive and, like so much 
of our present society, bureaucratization. The result /has been the 
development of a role conflict in which the teacher as an individual with 
professional ideologies is operating in a situation where he is con- 
fronted increasingly with bureaucratic ideologies. This is a theme 
which appears rather frequently in the various journals of sociology 
but has made little impact upon the journals in education. 

Two current chances In public school teachlna make the prt^lem of 
imfessional^mplojee role conSIcts and other statua. anxieties especiaUr 
releyant here. On the one hand, school wstems are growlnc larfer which 
Increases problems of internal coordination and, in turn, createa greater need 
for standardisation of work, centraUsatlon of dedaiona, and other regula- 
tions oTer work ; these developments tend to reinforce the traditional Image 
of the teacher as an emplojee. 

On the other hapd. teachers are profewdotiallslng and developing profee 
slonal eelf-conceptiona which include competence and Ucense to control their 
work. 

These dnal perspectives divide teachers frmn administrators and amoog 
themselvea.* 

This role conflict faced by the professional in a butBSucracy — and 
the school as an institution is regarded as a bureaucracy — has aim been 
outlined as: » 

Our social life is to an increasing extent dominated by bareancntle Instl- 
tutiona. While bnreaocracy was formerly reserved as an epiUm for gov- 
emmoital bareana, today, scboola, cbnrcbca, universities, hospltala, Industry, 
recreation, in fact almost aU institotloiis except the family are organiaed In 
the bureaucTatlc pattmi . . . 

By definition, pcofeasionala and hursaucradsa are Incompatible. In prin- 
ciple, professional codes and bnreaDcratic organisational codes are mutually 
exclusive. They cannot coexist Ncvertbelesa, pro f e ssi onals psrforro a va- 
riety of roles in bureaucratic organliatioiia. The incompatibility in prin- 
ciple, in practice tesnlts In a number of strains or djifitnctlO'D^ . . . 


• Ronald 0. Corwin. Tho Pros f o p wni r o/ m rn» $ rmm$mt fr J oow< m wf gf«f Conpioi« 
<n th4 rnSNo go iooto. Coopnmtlvo Imsareh Pro)oet No. 19S4. Cblnwbns, Ohio; The 
Ohio Btato Unlvonlty, 1068. 
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ThMe conalderaOoM Bosgest tli*t lUe In • bureaucracy U likely to put 
great strains on the professional self-conception. The Indoctrination of the 
, professional during his training seems Inconsistent with the roles he Is likely 
In the future to play In Urge organisations. While managerial Ideology 
has taken account of bureancratUatlon. prctfesslonal Ideology has not On 
the other hand, there seems to be no real place In managerial Ideology for 
the Idefl-type of profeasionaL Conseqnently, there la likely to be an nn- 
^y te^on between toanagerUl authoriUes and professional apecUlUta. 
The professional U driven or tempted to abandon his professional Identity ; 
but whether he does so or not, he threatens to usurp some of the power of 
those who invited him Into the house In the first place. 

... In view of the IncompaUblllty In' principle and the tensions which arise 
In practice when professlonaU are Introduced Uto bureancrades, what Indi- 
cations are there of the ways In which these tensions are likely to be resolved 
or reducer* Two major lines of development are indicated: (1) In some 
cases there have been massive changes In the structure of organizations ; and- 
(2) many prdegslonals are developing roles and role conceptions which are 
at least not IncompaOble with the demands of bureaucratic organUaUons.’ 

One of the organizational changes which Solomon notes is, in the 
case of scientists, the opportunity for them to establish an acceptable 
compromise with their professional ideology through their profes- . 
sional organization, permitting an exercise of freedom in communica- 
tion with their professional peers rather than upward through the 
“users!’ of their technical skills. 

The July 1^ Report of the National Academy of Science’s Com- 
mittee on Utilization of Scientific and Engineering Manpower in- 
cluded, among its several papers, one • which was particularly appro- 
priate to this topic. This paper noted that— 

This phenomenon of IsoUtlon of technical gronpa — IsoUtlon from corpo- 
rate management. Isolation from other functions of the enterprise In the 
pUnnlng process, IsoUUon from technical opportunities U the diversifica- 
tion process, and IsoUtlon from other technical grouiM through decentralisa- 
tion may be the most Important single factor adversely affecting the utlllsa- 
^ of scientific and engineering manpower U Industry. The confilct 
frequently dted as prevailing between the corporation and the technical 
man Is generated by the corporatlmi ; It U not due to hU advanced or 
■pedalUed training, for he U first a human being ak U any other employee ; 
but he Is forced to identify himself with something external to the corpora- 
tion, and thU function U (wovlded by the technical community — through, for 
example, the professional societies, hU network of acquaintances within 
t^ technical fraternity, or a university. An extreme example U provided by 
the sporadic appeara^ of the engineers’ nnl<m. 


’ Dsvld It SoImob. "ProfSHlOBal Pmosa In Bnranncntle Ortiolsatlons.” Hwmmo- 

^ai^tj !^ iT*a*^. *** Wnltw RcM Amy luututn of Rosonreh. 

wiiSIngtoB : D.a Oovoraarat Prladns OSeo, IMS. p. 30S-Ma 

--* **• Hartmst ■‘IndnitrUl PracUcn ACteUng the DtUlsiUoD of 8d<ntlfle and 

./ ectmtitc Tdw... 

*y9§rmm fpr A9ti$m^ Wathiftoa, 0.C. : Natloaal of Scltacw, 194#. p. I 4 l. 
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If the theory of role conflict has the same implications for the teach- 
ers as it does for the scientists, and Solomon and Qorwin as sociologists 
both seem to indicate that it does, then it may offer additional indica- 
tion to origins of the concerns currently being expressed by the teachers 
acting through their professional organ^tions. It would have strong 
implications for (1) the limits which the teachers may define asjtheir 
goals of technical autonomy as well as (2) the extent to which any 
breach between the teacher, as a professional, and his superordinates, 
as administrators, is widened. 


These causes, then, for the increasing concern of the teachers to ob- 
. tain a greater voice in the determination of public educational policy as 
it affects their conditions of work would be several. The depressed 
economic reward level, paternalism, the bureaucratization of the school 
organization, recognition of the intellectual and technical resources of 
the teachers in resolving educational problems, the striving to make 
educati<m a profession — these have all contributed. 

To implement this concern, teachers are requesting, through their 
organizations, a more formalizedprocedure for conducting discussions 
with their boards of education. Much of the attention given to the 
issue has cmtered around the need, as teachers see it, to f<mnalize the 
procedure, perhaps through legislation, and the 'opportunity for an 
appeal in the event of an impasse between the board of education' and 
the teacher organizatioiL 

These provisions would oonfnmt meet boards of education and 
superintendents of schools with a framework of operation dramatically 
different from the past. Procedures for judicial review of local de- 
cisions at the State level have existed for some time. Certainly, many 
school boards have voluntarily encouraged teacher participation in 
the development of staff personnel policies, but this practice has not 
been compulsory except in those relatively few situations where a con- 
tractual agreement between the board and the teacher organization 
existed. In addition, the provision for an appeal from a board-teacher 
organization impasse to a neutral party presents perhaps an even 
greater potential modification of both the role of the negotiators as 
well as the climate in w^ch such negotiations take place. 

Within the teaching profenion, much of the attention given to 
the collective negotiation issue has tended to center around the stated 
positions of the National Eklucation Association and tbs American 
Federation of Teachers, and has concentrated upon the appropriateness 
of the strike for teachers as well as the distinction between professional 
negotiation anjd collective bargaining. 

As a result, national, State, and local teacher organizations are 
adopting<j^iavm^i]ig, and revising guidelines for conducting board- 
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tocher discussions on matters of mutual concern. These organizations 
. a're a^ng that formal channels for the negotiation of various working 
conditions be developed and maintained — conditions of work which 

include salaries but are not limited to them. - ‘ 

For the school boards, the request by the teacher organizations to 
formalize negotiation procedures has meant another new item to be 
added to an ever-growing agendum. It has also added to the fre- 
quently stated school board concern for safeguarding the policymaking 
function mandated by State law to local school boards. 

For the general public, an increasing amount of information is being 
presented. NewsMper and journal writings which cover only the 
larger issue— teacner-school board-superintendent relationships — are 
numerous. These extenial publications frequently concentrate upon 
the central problem of the potential change in the power structure 
within American public education if either or both of the national 
^cher organizations succeed in their drive for achieving a larger voice 
in the determination of their conditions of work. In individual com- 
munities, where crisis situations have develojied, such as a strike or 
sanctions, the problem has been particularly acute. 


Purpose of Bulletin 

f 

The purpose of this bulletin is to describe the current status of 
proposals for formalizing ne^tiation procedures between teachers and 
their ^ards of r eduction, indicating some potential trends. The 
entire is^e of collective negotiation by teachers remains of relatively 
recent ongm in terms of interest on a national scale, and the directions 
which such formalized n^tiation procedures will take must await a 
p>as8ag© of time. Recent legislatures in a number of States have con- 
sidered bills for the establishment of collective bargaining for teachers, 
for example. The interested State educational organizations in at 
least one State have cooperatively agreed upon some suggested guide- 
lines and then differed upon the need for legislation to mandate them. 
Teachers and their boards of education in local school districts 
throughout the Nation are considering the advisability of a policy 
statement on the matter. 

Because of the significance which the formalization of board of edu- 
cation-teacher organization relationships might have for education in 
the decades ahead, this bulletin examines a few of the major practices, 
issues, problems, and possible trends. 

No consideration is given in this publication to the effect of existing 
legislation and judicial decisions on such matters as strikes, sanctions, 
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collective bargaining, and compulsory mediation or arbitration. That 
the major issue is not basically one of legality has been stated thus : 

From coaBt to coast, the groand roles for determining professional salary 
schedules are being overhaaled. There has not been a change in the legal 
power structure. Boards of education still have the right and the duty to 
make decisions on salaries and working conditions. Bat there has been a 
change in the posture of teachers organiaationa. They no longer come as 
petitioners asking to be heard. They now assert that they are partners in 
a vital enterprise and that their views should not only be beard, but heeded.' 


Procedure « 

Background material for the analysis was obtained through two 
major sources: An examination of many of the recent writings on the 
controversy and 2-day visits in 1963 to seven selected school districts 
throughout the Nation which seemed to be a rather representative 
sample of the general situation in regard to board of education-teacher 
organization-superintendent relationships at the present time. Chap- 
ter II presents a brief description of the negotiaticm procedures in 
each of these seven districts, which include, with their approximate 
enrollments: Butte^ Mont,^ a school system of 8,000 enrollment; 
Denver^ Colo,^ 97,000 enrollment; Elmira^ 18,000 enrollment; 
NofwdUc^ Conn,^ 16,000 enrollment; Racine^ ITw., 23,000 enrollment; 
Vtica^ N,Y.<t 16,000 enrollment; and Webster Oroves^ Mo.y 8,000 
enrollment. 

Three of these districts— Butte, Denver, and Norwalk — had a formal 
contract or statement defining the relationship between the teacher 
organization and the board of education. One district, Norwalk, was 
fiscally dependent. Four districts — Denver, Elmira, Norwalk, and 
Webster Groves — ^had negotiation groups which represented only the 
classroom teachers; the other three were all-inclusive organizations 
representing the entire instructional staff. Six had active affiliates of 
the National Education Association; three — Butte, Denver, and 
Utica — had affiliates of the American Federation of Teachers. Three 
obtained national prominence in recent years because^^ certain actions 
of the majority teacher organization: Denver, with the first major 
professional negotiation statement in 1963; Norwalk, because of the 
teachers’ strike in 1946 and the subsequent judicial determinations re- 
sulting from that strike ; and Butte, because of the court decision in 
19SP on the union security clause in the master agreement between the 
board and the teachers' organization. ^ ^ 

* Harry A Beektr. * **OT w co»lng ObatadM to ProfawloBal Salary Nifeotlatloaa.** 

Spateh praoantcd at tba eoavantlon of tha Asartean Aaaodatlon of School Adhlatotmiotai 
AtlaaUc jClty, MJ., Pabroary IMS. p. i. 
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Within eiUih of these seven districts, individual interviews were con- 
ducted with the superintendent, the board president and/or chairman 
of the personnel commfttee, the teacher or^fanization president and/or 
chairman of the salary or negotiation committee, and one elementary 
principal active in the principals^ organization. Occasionally, inter- 
views were conducted with a high school principal, a subject area 
supervisor, a representative of the clerical employees’ group, and a 
' representative of the custodial group. 

In addition to the national developments and the practices in the 
seven school districts, attention is also given to a number of develop- 
ments of recent date at the local level which have gained national 
attention. 

The eiamination made of these various sources concentrated on four 
I major questions: 

I 1. What is the role of the superintendent f 

j The participation by the superintendent, vis-a-vis the board of 

education, has been described in terms of three modes of 
interaction/® These include actional determination of a decision 
without referral to the board, informing the board through situa- 
tional data but offering no commitment, and, lastly, recommend- 
ing a resolution to the problem. Since it is basic to either 
I professional negotiation or collective bargaining that direct chan- 
nels be maintained with the board of education by the teacher 
organization, the superintendent would be precluded from making 
an actual determination since it woul^ inevitably be subject to 
appeal to the board. This would appear to leave the superintend- 
ent either as a resource person available to both parties, as a con- 
sultant or representative available to only one, or as a 
nonparticipant. 

2. Whot action itdght follow on imposse between the teacher organizes 

tion and the hoard of education? 

This question, of course, assumes that some provision for 
appeal from a unilateral decision of the board exists. It also 
assumes fhat the mere provision for an appeal does not guar- 
antee a decision agreeable to both parties. Thus, the action fol- 
lowing an impasse could conceivably take three formff— mediation, ' 
arbitration, or withdrawal of services by the teachers. Mediation 
may be nothing more than a factfinding effort by a neutral party. 

■* TboBua E. Bowman. "Partidpntlon oC Snparlntondants in School Board Decision- 
Makinc,^ VoUAo^h, Chlcato. DL : The Unlrtralty of Chicaco. Janoarr 

l»«a. p. 1. ‘ ^ 
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Arbitration would appear to deny the final responsibility of the 
board of education, but ultimate appeal to the public (elections) 
may be cohsidered as a form of arbitration from a lengthy impasse. 
The denial of services could imply a mass withholding of-contract 
signatures, as occurred in Utah; an imposition of professional 
unctions, as in California, Utah, and Iowa; or a strike as in^ 
Gary, Ind.,or New York City. 


3. ^Vhat is the composition fij the negotiating witf 


It would appear that, if legislation should be enacted in the 
various States to establish negotiation procedures for public 
school teachers, a highly formalized process would result. Cur- 
rently, negotiations tend to be carried on by the organization 
president and/or various committee chairmen, meeting in session 
with the board of education. Assuming that such legislation 
would result in the need for a relatively high degree of bargaining 
and legal sophistication by both parties, the use of salaried staff 
members by either group, or the inclusion of temporary consultants 
from the State organization offices of either party, for example, 
would seem imminent. The addition of an appeal procedure 
would doubtlessly increase the probability that consultants out- 
side of the two interested parties would be involved in the negotia- 
tions. In addition, any tendency to establish certain patterns of. 
settlement on a larger geographical basis, say by State or metro- 
politan area, would also alter the makeup of the negotiators. 

Of immediate concern, however, is the composition of the 
primary negotiation units. The unit which negotiates for the 
teasers follows one of two basic patterns : It may be all-inclusive, 
with principals, supervisors, and other individuals holding re- 
spoiisibilities for teacher evaluation all in the same unit, and a 
single committee representing all staff members on the salary 
schedule; or it may be restrictive and exclude all principals and 
ot^er staff members who are quasi-administrators or who hold 
responsibilities for evaluation of the classroom teachers. The 
suggestion is occasionally made that further division might be 
made; e.g^ elementary, secondary, English, and mathematics 
teachers. This, however, does not seem to be a trend at the present 


On the q^er side, the negotiator (s) may be the superintendent 
and/or the noard of education (or more likely its representative). 


4. Whctt topics are to he considered negotiahlet 

Thb is the one over-riding questitxi, for, it is this question 
which is inexorably linked to the often-stated charge that nego- 
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tiationSf sanctions^ bargainings^ and strikes are all a threat to 
the basis of the growth of our educational system — locnh control 
of the schools. Even the critical issue of an appeal from board- 
teacher impasses cannot be separated from the definition of the 
limits which might be placed upon tl^e area of items of negoti- 
ation. If the limit is mainly that of economic welfare — salaries 
and fringe benefits — then little change will be made in current 
procedures for the cooperative development of these welfare 
policies. As important as these items are to teachers, the local 
school board is severely restricted in its flexibility or freedom of 
movement The local financial situation, the restriction of State 
legislation, and the need to retain a compiititive position with 
neighboring districts' are all very significant factors in determining 
the salary level. In addition, there is considerably more tradition 
and acceptance by school boards and teachers that wide involve- 
ment of the teachers in setting economic benefit^programs should 
take place. 

If, however, the negotiable items are to include all “conditions 
of work” in the broadest sense, then some truly significant changes 
may be forthcoming in the establishment of the determinants of 
the philosophy and policies maintained in each school-community 
of the country. 


These four questions are used as bases of discussion of some of the 
existing practices to emphasize certain selected but critical issues and 
to suggest a few possible trends. f 
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CHAPTER II 


Representative Types of Negotiation 

f 

T he seven school districts visited in connection with the prepara- 
tion of this bulletin present a variety of patterns of conducting 
formal discussions between the board of education and the teacher 
organization (s) in each community. This, of course, is typical of 
the national situation, with its some 30,000 local boards of education 
and their associated teaching staffs— no clearly established procedure 
is cdmmon to all of these units. 

The following chart lists various characteristics of the major teacher 
organizations in each of the reven districts visited. 


DiMriet 

Butte 

tmcUr or0tni»§ti&n 

Butte Teachera’ Union 

Ntfttkihn unU^ 

Negotiations 

committee 

Secpt 

reprtHntmtion 

All-inclu- 

aive 

Wrmtn 

Yes 

Denver 

Denver Classroom 
Teachers Association 

do 

Classroom 

teachers 

Yes 

Elmira... 

Elmira Education As- 
sociation 

Professional 

advance- 

ment 

committee 

do 

. No 

Norwalk 

Norwalk Teachers As- 
sociation 

Professional 

comniittee 

do 

Yee 

Racine 

Racine Education As- 
sociation 

Conference 

committee 

All-inclu- 

sive 

No 

Utica 

f 

Utica Teachers Associa- 
tion 

\ 

Association of ClaD^sroom 
Teachers ^ 

Professional 

advance- 

n^nt 

committee 

do 

No 

Webater 

Qroves. 

Salary com- 
mittee 

Classroom 

teachers 

No 
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The following descriptions of the districts are, in each instance, 
quite brief. Basically, the concentration is in terms of certain pro- 
c^ural elements of the negotiations prjxMss which were relatively 
simple to identify. There is no attention directed to such abstract 
factors as morale, unity,, professionalinn, and ethics, although these 
very important consideraticms are based as much or more upcm the 
day-by-day practices as upon the formal procedures. 

Denver, Colo. 


The present professional negotiation statement • under which work- 
ing conditions for classroom teachers in Denver are negotiated was 
adopted on December 19, 1962. Prior to this time, three separate 
organizations^ existed (and still ezi^) through which classroom 
teachers could make presentations to the board of education. One is 
the Dmver Federation of Teachers, with membership excluded to 
adminirtrators and supervisors. The second is the Employees’ Coun- 
cil originally formed in 1947. The latter organi^tion includes all 
employees of the Denver schools and resembles a confederation of 
the various occupational divisions — teachers, administrators, custo- 
dians, cafeteria workers, and others. It was agreed at the time of 
formation that voting would be on the basis of total membership 
\^ithin . tl)g_By8tem, thus giving the classroom teacher the heaviest 
voting weight. Although each division within the council had a 
subcommittee on salaries, a single committee made the salary presenU- 
tion to the board of education for the entire salary structure of the 
S^ool system. 

The third organization is the Denver Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, formed in 1923, with a membership of teachers only. Several 
years ago, this group indicated some dissatisfaction with this unified, 
syst^wide approach to salaries. This dissatisfaction was accom- 
panied by a more active participation of the Denver Classroom 
Teachers Association (DCTA) in teacher welfare programs, and a 
significant step was the employment of a full-time executive secre- 
tary for the association. During the spring of 1962, the president 
and executive secretary met frequently with the superintendent and 
the president of the board of education on the preparation of the 
statemait oa board-teacher organization relaticmships. At other 
times, a committee of teachers met with the board and administra- 
tiv^g^ff. Various differences of viewpoints were eventually recon- 
ciled and-the present policy was adopted. Following this, the state- 
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ment was submitted to the membership of the DCl* A fojr a vote upon ' 
its acceptability. Since the opportunity of voting was restricted to 
members of the DCTA, the maj6r teacher organization, there was a 
considerable amount of criticism from nonmembers, including those 
in the Employees’ Council and the Denver Federation of Teachers. 

There were, of course, conflicting viewpoints as to what rules and 
regulations should go into the Denver negotiation statement. Two 
major ones were the provision of a “third party” in the event of 
an impasse nhd the use^of executive sessions for meetings between 
the board of education and the teachers’ association. The final state- 
ment provided for executive sessions; it did not provide for an appeal 
from an impasse beyond the Denver Board of Education. 

Several key features of the negotiation statement should be em- 
phasized. First, the negotiation statement is a policy of the board of 
education rather than a formal contract with a specific teacher organi- 
zation, ks in the case in Butte, Norwalk, and New York City, ft 
merely refers to certain relationships of the board of education with 
the classfoona teacher organization which has a membership of the 
majority of the contract teachers. It is an outline of procedural rules . 
through which negotiations will be conducted. There are no laws in 
Colorado relating to the power of school boards to enter intooontracts 
*with employee organizations. 

Second, negotiations are carried on between the negotiations panel 
of the DCTA and the superintendent of schools or his official repre- 
sentative, with the board of education entering the n^otiation process 
oiUy in the event of an impasse or if the question is one of policy 
beyond the jurisdiction of the superintendent to resolve, such as the 
salary schedule. ^ 

Third, there is considerable stress upcm the use of written communi- 
cations between the DCTA and the office of the superintendent. 

Fourth, although the statement provides for the use of con^ltants 
by either the DCTA or the superintendent, such consultants in nego- 
tiations must be mutually agreed upon by both the board fand the 
DCTA. _ ! 

Fifth, although any teacher or teacher organization maj^ present 
proposals to the board of education, negotiations will be c^rridd on 
with only the organization representing the majority of the contract 
teachers. 

Sixth, and perhaps mqet important, there is no provision for an 
external third party to resolve impasses. The board of education acts 
as the “third party” to resolve such impasses which arise between the 
superintendent and the DCTA. , 

One final comment should be made in regard to the role of the board 
of education. The negotiation statement specifies that the board is to • 
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function as a third partj, yet the final paragraph of the statement 
says that the board of education will meet to “negotiate with the 
teacher organization representative and the superintendent.” Lit- 
erally, this presents something of a paradox for the board to be 
negotiating teacher salaries with the superintendent However, it 
appeared during the interviews in Denver that the board of education 
was actually considered to be the body to negotiate with the teachers 
upon an impasse and upon request of tlje teacher or^nization.- The 
! superintendent was in fact a consultant and advise^^to both the board 
I and the teachers during the negotiations held in executive sessicms. 

• The final decision on the subject of the appeal was reserved to the 
board of educatioiL 


Norwalk, Ck>nn. 


The present group contract * under which working conditions for 
teachers in Norwalk are negotiated waa^dopted originally in 1946. 
For salary negotiation purposes oyiy wim the board of education, 
the Norwalk Teachers Associatim^ pr^fe^ioi^l committee excludes 
administrators and supervisors. * 

Like Denver, the Norwalk teacher organization has undergone a 
dramatic change, a change which goes back about 10 years or more. 
At the time of the well-publicized teachers’ strike in Norwalk in 
1946, the Norwalk Teachers Association (NTA) included, as mem- 
bership potential,. all certificated staff members, excluding the super- 
, intmident. However, the NTA was not affiliated with any other 
national or State organization — neither the NEA nor the AFT. Fol- 
lowing the strike, the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors in 1961 
ruled that the teachers had the right to organize, that boards of 
education could negotiate as they desired within the confines of 
State law and educational policpr, an|^ that teachers as well as other 
government employees had no right to strike. 

Approximately 10 years after the teachers’ strike, there was a sig- 
nificant change in the leadership of the NTA, culminated by the 
resignation of the incumbent slate of officers in 1967. New leadership 
took over, and within a short time the NTA affiliated with the Con- 
necticut Education Association and, through it, the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Norwalk is the only (me of the seven school districts whicdi is 
fiscally dependent. Salary schedules cannot be finalized until the 
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board of education budget is approved by the city board of estimate, 
although the Norwalk Teachers Association and the board of edu- 
cation complete the negotiations and renewal of the group contract 
prior to the board of estimate approval of the school system’s budget. 
The group contract includes the salary schedule for the forthcoming 
year. The Norwalk Teachers Association does not participate in the 
deliberations between the board of education and the board of esti- 
mate when the budget is finally adopted. 

The negotiations team of the NTA is called the professional com- 
mittee. The NTA constitution designates it as “the sole bargaining 
agent for active members of the association, except supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and vice principals.” The committee consists of six members 
elected by the membership. 

The negotiation sessions would be classified as formal, relative to. 
several of the other districts which were visited. Preliminary “infor- 
mal sessions” with the personnel committee of the board are held. 
The professional committee usually does not meet with the superin- 
tendent prior to negotiation sessions with the school board. The num- 
ber of sessions with the school board sitting as a committee of the 
whole varies, but typically they are rathep numerous. 

The professional committee obtains supporting data through its 
own resources and wdth the help of the CEA and the NEA. 

During the past several years, it has become common practice to 
^ meet with the committee of the whole for salary negotiations. 

The professional confmittee is the only NTA group which negotiates 
with the board of education. While the negotiation of salaries is an 
I important item of the committee, such matters as grievances and work- 
ing conditions are also channeled through the professional committee. 
The committee has apparently felt it is not within its scope of negotia- 
tion to question particular items within the proposed budget, but 
^ instead has placed its rationale on the importance of ratio-ba^ sal- 
aries rather than a salary schedule relative to other expenditures. 

The NTA has generally defined as “negotiable” those items con- 
cerned with salaries, personnel policies, professional standards, and 
working conditions. 

Of the seven districts, only Norwalk provides for an appeal from an 
impasse between the teacher organization and the board of education. 
The group contract states that “The parties agree to accept and abide 
by the recommendations of the ‘Itoport of the Connecticut Committee 
on Working Relations of Boards of Eduction and Teacher Organiza- 
tions, Revised April 1&47.’ ” • This repor^ which was revised in 1962, 
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contains a section suggesting advisable “Procedures in Cases of Per^ ' 

sistent Disagreement.” These suggested procedures include the utili- [ 

zation of a local review board and an appeal to the secretary of the ' 

State board of education. It U noted that action by the secretary is ' 

dependent u^n his determination that “the educational interests of 
the State are in jeopardy.” 

FinaUy, the use of multiple negotiating units in Norwalk U of spe- 
^ cial interest There are three certificated groups in addition to the 
teachers who present proposals to the board of education : the elemen- 
tary and the secondary school principals and the department beads— 
positions with ^emwide responsibilities in such areas as nrtsic, phys- 
ical»education, and art A few years ago these three groups attempted I 

to organize as a single unit, but the effort was unsuccessful. The de- I 

partment heads and the secondary school principals are less formally 
organized than the elementary school principals. Norwalk has^ a 
single, ratio-type salary schedule which includes almost all certifi- 
cated personnel excluding the superintendent. This means that the i 
elementary school principals, for example, are concerned with their 
salary relationship not only with the classroom teacher but also with 
the secondary school principal and the supervisor. Since the number 
of elementary school prihcipals exceeds the number of secondary 
whool principals and supervisors combined, an apparent difficulty 
in' unification is present. 

iTie elementary school principals have grouped into a formal orga- 
nization known as the Norwalk Elementary Principals Association, 
but with no external affiliationa Individually, of course, they may 
be members of the State or natioiuil departments of elementary school 
principals. There is, however, apparently some interest among the 
elementary schMl principals in developing a more structured group 
which can participate in policy formulation as an organization some- 
what separate from the internal school system structure. There was 
a request, expressed in Norwalk as well as in several of the other dis- 
trict for the elementary school principals to be heard, as an organi- 
zation, upon any proposals ccmsidered by the board of education which 
would affect the instructional program in the elementary schools. 

The year 19M w the first year that the Norwalk Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association made a formal salary proposal, with supporting 
data, to the bo^ oi education and, as an organizatimi, carried cm i 
«l»i7 negotiations with the personnel omnmittee and the ^ 

of the whole. 
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Webster Groves, Mo. 

Webster Groves — like Utics, £lniira, and Racine — does not have a 
written statement of agreement to carry on negotiations between the 
teacher organization and the board of education. However, there 
are several important practices which sufficiently distinguish Webster 
Groves so as to necessitate separate consideration of its program for 
carrying on discussions between the two parties. 

There are two principal organizations— the Webster Groves Ekiu- 
cation Association and the Association of Classroom Teachers (ACT). 
The former includes all certificated staff members; the latter excludes 
administrators and supervisors. In addition, the various school sys- 
tems in two of the St. Louis suburban counties have formed the St. 
Louis Suburban Teachers Association, with an executive secretary, a 
staff, and a building in which to house them. 

The most significant feature in the Webster Groves organization 
is the makeup of the salary committee of the Association of Classroom 
Teachers. (All salary negotiations for the teachers’ salary schedule 
are carried oh by this committee.) It consists of six members ap- 
pointed by the executive council of the association and one member 
of the board of education. 

The inclusion of a member of the board of education as a regular 
participant in meetings of the teachers’ salary committee is certainly 
a non typical practice. However, this procedure has been accepted in 
Webster Groves for a number of years and is regarded as a basic part 
of the total program of teacher-board of education-superintendent 
relationships. 

A second significant practice, while not directly related to negotia- 
tion procedures but directly related to the persminel policies of the 
schools, is the procedure for selecting the superintendent of schoola 
Webster Groves has received considerable attention for the involve- 
ment of teachers in the selection of new supeiintendents, as recently 
as 1963. 

Two separate search committees are established— one within the 
board of education and one within the instructicmal rtaff. Each oper- 
ates independently while screening prospective candidates for the 
position. Each prepares, from an initial list, a list of the leading 
candidates. From these two lists, a number are invited to Wriwter 
Groves and interviewed independently by the two committees. Several 
final candidates are identified, and a joint committee of teachers and 
board members journeys to each prospective superintendent’s present 
community for an additional interview. Finally, the staff committee 
submits a list, in priority order, of the candidates. While the decision 
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remains with the board of education, th^i reoommendatioiis of the 
teachers carry considerable weight 

These two practices are reflected in the provisions for the discussion 
of salaries and working conditions between the board and the teachers. 
The initial step is a meeting of the entire teaching staff at which the 
superintendent explains the current and projected financial structure 
of the school district. Following this, the ACT salary committee 
begins to develop a program for presentation to the board of education. 
Basically, this is accomplished through meetings of the membership 
of the association, which, after some general presentations, breaks up 
into small groups to consider specific questions proposed for discussion 
by the salary committee. In addition, the Association of Classroom 
Teachers submits a questionnaire to its members to ascertain their 
wishes on proposed changes in the salary schedule. 

The salary committee then prepares a formal proposal for presenta- 
tion to the board of educttion. The board has not been isolated from 


the plans of the oHnmittee — the chairman has made progress reports 
to the board and, in addition, one of the board members has been serv- 
ing in the deliberations of the salary committee. 

The salary proposal presented to the board consists of four parts: 
b(l) A statement of principles, (2) the present schedule, (3) the pro- 
posed schedule including identification of characteristics which imple- 
ment the principles, and (4) the proposed costs. Appaiwitly a 
minimum of negotiation takes place after this point, other than a 
verbal presentation to the board to accompany the written proposal. 
It is the position of the ACT ,that the prior discussicHis, the progress 
reports, and the board member representative on the salary committee 
have combined to preclude the neri for further negotiatimi and have 
made the development of an impasse improbable. 

The school principals are not on a salary schedule, but each salary 
is determined on an individual basis at the termination of each 
school year. The principal^ do have an informal organization and 
have, of course, devoted som^ discussion to the advisability of request- . 
ing a sinf^ ratio-typ^ schedule to include all of the instructional 
staflf positions. ^ ^ ^ 

Webster Groves does not develop dollar differentials for the varichiis 
nonclassroom activities which frequently carry an additional salary 
payment, such as the \ various exti^urricular activliieei including 
coaching. There is a <iiffeQBntial in terms of^^otal t^hing load to 
compensate for the extra-activities schedule. Howeve^, if any par- 
ticular group engaged in such activities wishes to present to the bmrd 


of education a 
will be channe! 


uest'for a change in conditions ofi^ork, the request 


through the salary committee. 


Althouj^ the com- 
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mittee may not submit a supporting recommendation, the board of 
education would still be informed of the request by the committee. 


Butte, Mont. 


The Butte school district has had over the past 20 years one of 
the most active units of the American Federation of Teachers in the 
Nation. Located in a community which is relatively isolated in terms 
of its distance from a metropolitan center, the Butte Teachers’ Union 
has been the sole bargaining agent for the certificated staff for some 
years. 

Butte received national attention because of the inclusion of a union 
security clause in the working agreement annually signed by the board 
of education and the BTU. The clause read in part : 

Any teacher who fails to sign a contract which Includes the provisions 
In this Union Security Clause and who fails to comply with the provisions 
of this L nion Security Clause shall be discharged on the written request 
of the Union, except that any such teacher who now has tenure under the 
Laws of the Sute of MonUna shall not be discharged but shall receive none 
of the benefits nor salary Increase negotiated by the Union and shall be 
employed, without contract, from year to year on the same terms and condi- 
tions as such teacher was employed during the year 1955-06. 

This clause, when subjected to judicial review, was eventually 
stricken from the agreement following the State supreme court deci- 
sion in 1959. However, because of the prominence of the case in 
terms of the current interest in teacher organizations, it is appropriate 
to refer to it. 

Currently, the Butte Teachers’ Union, unlike many of the AFT 
units, excludes from membership only the superintendent of schools. 
Thus, all principals, for example, are mwnbers of the BTU. All 
negotiations with the board of education are carried on through the 
negotiations committee. The chairman of the negotiations committee 
is elected by the membership and he, in turn, appoints his com- 
mittee, subject to review and approval of the executive council. All 
negotiations are with the committee of the whole of the board of edu- 
cation, and “informal sessions” are not held with subcommittees of 
the board. ^ Formal sessions are frequently quite numerous, are re- 
cord^ either in written minutes or on tape, and either of the two 
parties may be represented by legal counsel. The negotiations com- 
mittee is the sole channel of discussion with thj board, and the bylaws 
of the BTU specifies that “No Uni<m businees shall' be transacted 
officially with the School Board except through the Negotiations 
Chairman and at least one other member of the committee.” 
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The pi^ry item for negotiation has been salaries. Butte has not 
had a strike of its teachers, although the question of a potential strike 
has been raised during several years when am impasse had been reached 
and (xmtracts withheld by the teachers as a group action until a new 
master agreement Imd been completed and signed by both parties. 

Although the primary item of negotiation is the salary structure, 
the recognition agreement* indicates certain other areas which are 
considered negotiable, such as the standard items of sick leave and 
length of the school year. In addition, the agreement has rules con- 
Mmed vrith selection, promotion, and transfer — in each inst^ince mak- 
ing provision for a seniority factor. 

GeneraBy, the BTU does not present proposals within the curricular 
or educational program area ; hovrever, the negotiations committee may 
rationalise its salary pn^xjsals relative to other cost items which may 
be in the proposed budget. The original salary program as developed 
by the negotiations rommittee is voted upon by the membership. Any 
significant changes in this program wMd have to be referred to the 
member^p for approval. In the pasf^ltemative parts of the total 
ne^tiation packap have usually not been offered by the board of edu- 
cation negetiafidns have been mostly concerned with the tSI^here’ 
proposal. alternative salary proposal may, however, be offered 
by the board of education. The superintendent may offer an alternate 
salary proposal upon authorization of the board. 


Racine, Wls. 


There is no formal negotiation agreement nor statement establishing 
communications between the board of education and the teachers’ or- 
ganization. The group which maintains communication with, the 
board is known as the conference 

■^e conference oommittee developed from a certain amount of con- 
fusion arising from multiple proposals by various units within the 
instructional staff; eg., teachers, principals, and supervisors. The 
members of the committee are elected by the general membership. It 
is an autonomous committee in that it is not subordinate to the execu- 
tive conunittee of the Racine Education Association. The Racine 
Education Association extends membership privileges to all certificated 
staff members, and the conference committee includes representatives 
of the administrative/supervisory group as well as the classroom 
teachers. 
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After developing an initial program, the conference committee re- 
quests, through the superintendent, a joint study meeting with the 
school board Committee of the whole. This is followed with a mem- 
bership meeting at the Racine Education Association where a progress 
report i^ made. The number of joint study meetings held each year 
vary, perhaps as many as 10. '^at “negotiations” take place are with 
the finance committee of the board rather than the board lof educatitm 
or the committee of the whole. ^ 

The Racine Education Association apparently does not prepare sup- 
porting data — such as cost analysis or comparable salary schedules — 
to submit with its salary proposals. Inst^d, the position is taken that 
salary adjustment should be argued on the basis of certain key princi- 
ples, such as the development of a professional -career schedule which 
would permit Racine to retain highly competent individuals within 
the community’s schools. One result of this approach appeared to be 
a relatively minor interest by the conference committee in the entrance 
salary level and a concentration upon the terminal salaries. This was 
evidenced by the fact that the beginning salaries were recently estab- 
lished quite independent of board-conference committee negotiations 
and, chronologically, considerably prior to the final adoption of the 
ensuing year’s schedule. They were viewed as purely an admin- 
istrative problem which need^ resolution if anticipated vacancies 
were to be filled, and not considered a welfare area by the conference 
committee. 

Since the conference committee represents all of the various instruc- 
tional groups, the salary proposal becomes a package for the entire 
certificated gfoup, except the superintendent’s staff. Each of the sub- 
g^ups, e.g., elementary principals, may have its own salary committee, 
but their recommendations would be presented to the Board of educa- 
tion through the conference committee. In the event that the confer- 
ence committee should not accept the position of such a subgroup 
relative to salaries, the conference committee would submit the sug- 
gested proposal with no recommendation. The board of educatimi 
could and probably would give the minority group an opport uni ty to 
make a presentation of its case. 


Utica and Elmira, N. Y. 

^ These two ^sterns may be considered together because of the marked 
similarity of their approach to negotiations between the board and 
the teacher orguizations. In each instance, the negotiating group 
for the teachers is called the professional advancement romtnit tee. 
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The mechanism for carrying on discnssions between ths board of 
education and Uie profeesimial adTancem^ committee is — in com- 
parismi to such places as Butte, Denver,^ Norwalk— relatively in- 
formal. Meetings with either the Ixwrd of education or with the 
members sitting as a committee of the whole are at a minimum. In- 
stead, informal meetings— perhaps three or foui^are held with a 
small number of the board members participating as individuals in the 
discussion groups. These do not, of course, resolve into negotiaticm 
sessions. 

Althoui^ the Utica Teachers Association (UTA) membership is 
comprised of approximately three-fourths of the total professional 
staff, there is also an affiliate of the American Federation of Teachers. 
The Utica Federation of Teachers (UFT) is reported to represent 
about 10 percent of the teachers. Until the 1962-68 year, the UFT 
also presented a salaiy proposal quite separate from that of the UTA. 
While the UFT enrolls mily memlma of the teaching staff, the UTA 
includes all of the certificated groups. 

In either of these situations, there is no definite pattern as to whether 
the formal salary proposal by the teacher organization is presented 
in a closed or open session of the board of education. But whichever 
procedure is used, the presentations are relatively brief because, gener- 
ally, it is the feeling of the parties involved that the previously held 
informal discussions with individual members of the boapl preclude 
the ne^ for extended negotiations sessions with the entire board of 
education. In Utica, for example, the three groups making presenta- 
tions— teachers, administrators, and custodians— have been heard on 
the same^vei^ig. However, separate time is sometimes scheduled for 
each group when requested. 

In bo^ Elmira and Utica, the superintendent is involved to a greater 
degree in preliminary development of the Negotiation package” »h»n 
is true in several of the other districts visited. Cost data, for example, 
of a salary proposal is supplied by the superintendent’s office rather 
than rampiled independently by the teachers’ salary committee. The 
superintendent’s advice on the feasibility of certain proposals is sought 
by the teachers. 

Within both systons, the teachers’ organizations have historically 
limited their discu ss io n s with their boards of education to salary and 
related welfare items. In few inst a n ces have they brought up for 
discunon, as an organization, such issues as the educational program, 
teachi^ load, or personnel policies. There has been no inclination 
to justify a salary increase relative to smne other budget increase, such 
as an increase in the guidance servicee. 
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The principals and supervisors are organized relatively similar to 
several of the other systems. The position was taken that administra- 
tive salaries are closely related to the teachers’ schedule, and that im- 
provement in that sch^ule would affect the administrative salaries. 
The principals are not integrated into the negotiation committee to the 
extent that exists in Butte or Racine; yet they are not as formally 
organized as in Norwalk, where a separate organization exists for 
negotiation purposes. The administrators’ council in Elmira, for ex- 
ample, does submit a written salary proposal to the boaid of education. 
In 1963, the Utica administrators’ group submitted & written proposal 
to the board for the first time ; in previous years their proposals have 
been submitted only to the superintendent. In both instances these 
are relatively brief expressions intended to offer the board of education 
some guidance and information reflective of the wishes of the adminis- 
trative staff. 


* * * 


These, then, are rather brief descriptions of-the procedure for con- 
ducting b^d-teacher organization communications within seven 
selected school districts. The emphasis has been upon discernible 
elements of procedure. The remaining chapters attempt to identify 
certain of the more important differences and similarities within these 
seven districts, and then to relate ^hese to the larger problems of pos- 
sible trends and developments affecting American education. 


CHAPTER III 


Topics for Negotiation 


W HAT TOPICS ar© oonsiddred negotiable is one of the four major 
questions to which this bull^in is directed. This question 
Mises the issue of definition — a specification of limits of negotiable 
areas. As teachers and their boards attempt to formalize their dis- 
cussion procedures, the need for a concise and mutually acceptable 
agreement upon what topics are to be negotiated will receive early 
consideration. 

On a veiy practical basis, the items which are submitted by a teach- 
ers’ organization to the board of education for negotiation can be cate- 
gorized in at least four ways. Typically, this categorization must be 
made by the board of education. It may decide that a particular item 
is beyond the authority, the responsibility, or the resources of the board 
of education. Secondly, the item may be considered nonnegotiable 
as a matter of principle, that it is the sole responsibility of the board 
and/or administration. Thirdly, the item may be within the authority 
of the board to n0gotiate, but the question involves certain third parties, 
including other staff groups, community groups, or other governmental 
divisions. lAstly, of course, the item may be defined as negotiable. 

Historically, teacher organization*board of education negotiations 
have tended to be restricted to salaries and other economic welfare 
benefits such as insurance and sick leave. Although salaries may 
be the most important single item to any employee, they do not present 
an area which is very a m e n able to negotiation by public employees, 
including schoolteachers; for the amount of latitude which a board of 
education has in adjusting the salary level is really quite limited. Ex- 
panston of this latitude can frequently be done only through the sub- 
mission of the need to the electorate or, rarely, through the dramatiza- 
tion of the issue with a strike and perhaps subsequent remedial action 
at the legislative level. »In addition, competition for staff during a 
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teacher shortage has in itself forced a considerable amount of salary 
adjustment quite independent of formal negotiations. 

The extent to which n^otiations may become involved with matters 
well beyond the economic welfare areaT would be difficult to predict. 
A go(d deal of energy is being expended by teachers, through their 
organizations, to obtain formal agreements with the boards. After 
such an agreement has been obtained, however, the organization is 
fac^ with ways to maintain the momentum which was so instrumental 
in its initial success. The expansion of areas considered negotiable, 
well beyond salaries and fringe benefits, since these could have been 
negotiated without a contract, has been proposed as one way to main- 
tain this momentum. A recent statement defined the matter as follows : 


Subjeett of ProfettUmal Negotiation: The matters of Joint concern to a 
local professional organization and a local school board are inclnded In 
the broad aim to achieve better echoola and a better education for everj 
chUd. This Inclndes, but U not limited to. setUn* * standards In Anployln* 
professional persorael, community support for the school system, Inservlce 
training of personnel, class size, teacher turnover, personnel pollclea, salaries, 
working conditions, and commnnlcaUon within the school syatem. All or any 
one of these may be the subject of professional negotiation.' 

./yberta, Canada, is frequently cited as an example of one direction 
which employer-employee relationships in education may taha 
Arthur Kratemann, executive director of the Alberta School Trustees, 
noted a shift in emphasis undertaken by the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in the past 5 years. Reasons for this shift from a teacher-benefit 
or^nization to include a “commonweal” organization were stated to 
be “ (a) a process of goal replacement necessary to maintain the identity 
and cohesion of a group which had achieved most of its long-range 
objectives, (b) the constant appeals of the public and external Alberta 
agencies to shift A.T.A.’s focus from fimion’ to ‘professional’ activities, 
and (c) a tidiness on the part of the membership to assume a larger 
responsibility, via their parent association, for on-the-job professitmal 
improvement.”’ 

The goal of improving the economic welfare of teachers, regardless 
of what group advocates the goal, cannot be treated in isolation from 
desires to improve education per se. Along the same line, certain 
changes in the educational program may well affect the working con- 
ditions of both the teacher and the student. Thus, efforts ly teacher 
or other groups in reducing the class size are seen by these groups as 
having dual benefits— the teacher’s conditions of work and the student’s 
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“conditions of work”— and this reciprocity feature should not be 
Ignored. 

Another hint as to directions which teachers might like this expan- 
sion of negotiable matters to take is suggested in a 1959 statement of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
As^iation. This statement noted a number of areas of concern, in- 
cluding professional recognition, fair treatment, good administration, 
and security and welfare.* A series of bar graphs in the statement 
indicated certain concerns in which teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents felt there might be a need for a j)olicy statement in the schopl 
_syst^. As noted by at least 20 percent of the teachers, those mattert 
m which such a policy statement was “vital” (rather than “important,” 
“desirable,” or “not desirable”) included: teaching assignments, class 
size, unassigned time during the schoolday, homogeneous grouping 
(secondary schqol), employment of- professional administrators, as- 
signment of exceptional students, supply of instructional resource 
material, lunch jieriods, and rest jieriods for staff. 

(Perhaps paradoxically, the same source indicated that, while 49 
percent of the teachers believed a policy statement on class size was 
viUl, only 14 percent felt that a policy statement on participation in 
policy planning was vital.) 

The term “conditions of work,” when used to indicate the matters 
which are negotiable, becomes highly nebulous as one discusses it 
with members. First, it is nebulous within the welfare area, 
including salaries. Consider, for example, the relationship between 
teachers’ and principals’ salaries. If a school system uses a ratio 
or index type of salary schedule which includes principals and super- 
virors, this latter group must be pegged to some level on the teachers’ 
schedule. T^en this is done, the entire salary schedule is viewed 
with a certain degree of unity which encompasses all but the top 
level BUS positions. One questimi then raised concerns the advisability 
of mainUining a schedule which prohibits a teacher from receiving a 
higher salary than a principal— i.e., the principal’s salary is pegged 
at the maximum teacher’s salaiy rather than a lesser amount. This 
** “ **'**™*^ for the staff and for the a dmini stration 

and the board of education, who have responsibilities for the recrui^ 
pent of teachers as well as principala Should the adjustment of this 
issue be considered as a “Condition of work” and so negotiable? 

An even more mpoitant ^tension of “conditions of work” may be 
found in th e curricular offering. There are few program adaptations 
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which do not in some way affect the working (Renditions of the 
teacher, whether it be a change in the pupil/staff ratio, the use of 
TV instruction, the extension of the schoolday, or the addition of 
an elementary librarian. 

The decision to implement each of these practices has undoubtedly 
been reached after consideration of certain alternatives which would 
also affect the teacher’s conditiems of worit. On this basis, to what 
extent do such noneconcmiic factors as the curricular program and 
organization become negotiable items between the board and the 
teachers? y' 

Although negotiations on such broad curriculum areas were not at 
the time a matter of conc^ in the cities visited, two examples of 
lesser magnitude which were observed might be mentioned. These 
included staff utilization and staff transfer policies. 

There are at least two aspects of staff utilization which directly 
affect working conditions. One which is readily apparen^jis the 
■(tereloping change in the organizational pattern of the public school. 
For example, the assignment of teaching aides or theme readers pre- 
supposes a set of criteria through which some teachers recjeive such 
additional assistance and others do not. It also assumes that the 
tocher, after receiving such assistance, is either able to perform 
his work in a more efficient manner with the same amount of effort, 
or he is able to achieve the same level of performance with a lesser 
amount of effort. In either instance, the assignment alters his con- 
ditions of employment relative to thoM teachers’ who do not receive 
such ^istance. . It is then quite realistic to .assume that teacher orga- 
nizati()n8 may wish to participate in the development of the criteria 
by which such assignments are made. This involvement of teachers 
is quite«<hdependent of the additional problem of any differential in- 
salary for changes in position specifications which mJy be altered 
as a result of emerging changes in classroom organization. 

Team teaching presents another illustration of new developments 
in staff utilization. An interview with the director of organization 
of the United Federation of Teachers recently applied in School 
UamgevMnt. In response to a question as to whether the teachers’ 
union would take a stand on a particular teaching technique, the di- 
rector noted : “Certainly we will. As yet, we haven’t come to a firm 
decision, but if we chose to endorse Iteam teaching we might even go 
so far as to make it part of a contract ... the union would want a 
voice in determining the technique of evaluation [on the decision as 
to wheUier the program was working].* 
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An additional example which may be cited in the area of staff utili- 
zation is that of the guidance program. Among other classifications 
which may be made, of a guidance program is the use of part-time 
(one period a day) guidance people drawn from the teaching corps 
versus the use of full-time guidance people with no classroom assign- 
ments. Now a tertiary, if not higher order, purpose of a guidance pro- 
gram is to absorb certain nonteaching functions which would other- 
wise be assigned to the classroom teacher, including discipline as #ell 
as career planning. At ^what point should or will the teachers take 
the position that a given pattern of organization of the guidance de- 
partment is ineffective, detrimental to the conditions under which the 
teacher performs his duties in the classroom, and hence negotiable? 
.The second arfea of potential concern as a negotiable item is the 
t^nsfer policy and, because of its basic relationship, the ossignpient 
policy. 

iButte and Denver have negotiated transfer policies. The policy 
in Butte calls for posting a notice of any new or vacant position in 
each building, indicating the necessary qualifications. Names of qual- 
ified. applicants are then placed in order on an eligibility list, with 
rank order determined by seniority of service; new applicants’ names 
are placed on the list in order of the date of their applications. Trans- 
fer is thus based upon seniority, and “The superintendent, if requested 
by any member of the board ord>y the Brffte Teachers’ Union, shall 
show cause for failing to recommend a teacher in the order in which 
his name appears on the eligible list.” A similar policy affects promo- 
tion. ^ 

The Denver transfer procedure is^povered tfs a policy statement of 
the Denver schools rather than as one of the rules appearing within 
the school board-teacher organization agreement, as in Butte. Like 
Bdtte, the Denver provision calls for posting, in each building or 
all vacancies to be filled for the following year. Although the 
policy statement specifies that seniority of satisfactoiy service in 
Denver will be given consideration, the “princ^al criterion in ful- 
filling requests for a change in assignment is wlfether the request will 
be in the best interests of the district.” Howew, the statement fur- 
ther specifies that “transfer requests of presently assigned employees 
will be considered before any ne^ly appointed person is assigned.” 

The transfer policy in Denver was a very early item on which 
n^otiations were completed following the adoption of the professional 
negotiations statement. (Consideration of such changaa^was initiated 
prior to the adoption of the negotiation agreement.) The major dif- 
ference in the policy as indicated above and the prior one is the pro- 
vision for the posting of vacancies on a systemwide basis. 
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The apparent problem as to the negotiation of a transfer policy 
is the rigidity which a seniority provision imposes upon the personnel 
department in attempting to achieve a balance of experience, age, and 
sex within any one building. In any school district of any size, cer- 
tain buildings are considered more desirable than others in which to be 
assigned. Thus, the teachers may have a desire to seek a more favor- 
able assignment, which can well conflict with the need to maintain an 
experienced staff within the less desirable building. If a transfer 
policy based upon seniority cannot be negotiated, then what are the 
alternatives? A salary differential in the les^desirable assignment 
might be one. More probable would be recognition of the difficult 
assignment through a smaller teaching load, additional assistance, and 
perhaps a higher budget of instructional materials. These types of 
decisions are now generally made by the administrative staff. 

There is the possibility that such matters will in the years ahead be 
regarded, at least by the teacher organization, as negotiable within an 
expanded definition of “conditions of work.^’ If this definition is ^ 
expanded (and there are some indications that it may be), then the 
issues of control of the schools and the authority of the local board of 
education will be raised. 

The superintendent of schools in New York City was quoted in re- 
gard to a potential teachers’ strike in September 19^, as follows : 

I'm coDTlnced that the teachers don't want to strike any more than I or 
anyone else In the city does. Money ia only part of what the teadiers want. 
Frankly, I think what the United Federation of Teachers wants basically is 
more control of the school system. 

I mean that they would Uke to be able to ha y^jp ore say In every school 
and in every phase of the administration of Uf^Mnol system, a Uttle more 
say -80 in what ^oes on.* 

In the same article, the president of the United Federation of Teach- 
ers was quoted, in regard to certain improvements in the school system 
which he said were necessary to prevent a strike, thus ; “Among mat- 
ters that need improvement are the extremely bad discipline problems, 
oversized classes, and the ‘lack of proper respect for the teachers’ 
status.’'” 

That the role of the teacher’s unicm in New YoA City in forming 
policy had not been mutually agreed upon at the time the strike was 
averted in September 1968 is indicated by the following item from 
Nation*s SohooU: 

Charles Cogen, nnion spokesman, has suggeeted that, according to the 
preamble of the contract, teachers wlU take an active part In forming school 
policy {The Nalloa't SehooU, October 1063). Calvin B. Qroaa, superinteiid- 
ent of schools, disputed this statement, saying that, although the contract 
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call! for moDthly maetiiiCB between hU staff and union repreeentatiTea, tlila 
doM not Indicate that teacbera wlU ihare any adminiatratlTe re^MnaibiUty. 
^ Ofm propoaed that the contract, as yet nnalcned, be amended to read : 
** ®**demtood that no meaanre of adminiatratlTe control ahall be ex- 
erdaed orer any operation of the acbool ayatem by the United Federation of 
Teadiera” Belectinc thla amendment, the federation repUed that, if the 
board eonld Inject new cUnaea Into the cmtmct, the union conld do Uke- 
wlae. The reaolt, accotdinc to the nnion, wonld be to reopen negotlatlona 
completely. 

Oroaa reminded Co«en in a letter that diacnaaiona dnrin* the negotiationa 
bad recogniaed the board’a refnaal to accept the “notion that the acbool aya- 
tem would embark npon any Jcdnt dfort, bowerer limited in acope, which 
would depend npon the ‘adrice and conaoit’ of the nnion.” • 

The final form of the agreanent, as signed on February 10 , 1964 , 
wntained theee two statements. The first, in the preamble, noted : 
“Toward this end, they have agreed that the Superintendent of 
Schools or his representatives will meet and consult once a month 
during the school year with representatives of the United Federatlion 
of Teachers on matters of educational policy and development.” 

The second, in the conclusion, noted : “At the same time it (the agree- 
ment) makes clear that the Board has complete authority over the 
policies and atoinistration of the school system which it exercises 
under the provisions of law and in the fulfilling of its responsibilities 
under this agreement” ^ 

In theee instance^ there is support for the position that salaries and 
fringe benefits, while important factors in negotiations, are not the 
sole concern of teachers; nor was the issue of control of the schools 
restricted to the t^hers’ union strike threat in New York City. The 
threatened sanctions and a mass withholding of contracts by the 
teachers in Utah raised the charge by the president of the Utah 
School Board Association that “if their [sanctions] program is carried 
out, it could lead to a bureaucratic dictatorship by teachers”; and; 
following that statement the NSBA adopted a resolution supporting 

the Utah School Boards Association in “its effort to sustain local 
COTitrol.” • 

On ^ other side, the position that the authority of the local school 
board is being nrarped has been denied frequently by those advocating 
a stronger participation by the teachers’ organization in policy develop- 
ment. An example includes : 
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Would profeosional negotiation inToWe a yloUitlon of the legal authority 
of the' school board? The National School Boards Aaeodation policy state- 
ment on this subject Indicates that they insider It wonld. However, the 
19S1 decision of the Connecticat Supreme Court in the Norwalk case and the 
opinion of the ^tate] Commisaioner of Education In the recent New York 
City case have rather definitely established that such cooperatlTe participa- 
tion in policy devriopment is not an Illegal surrender of school board^ 
responsibility. Only a misinterptretation of the NEA policy coold read Into 
the process a will and an intent to invade the realms of policy adoption and 
policy administration.* 

The problem of obtaining a mutually agreeable definition or limita- 
tion of the items which might be considered appropriate for joint con- 
sideration by the boards and the teachers is of major importance. This 
bulletin has not attempted to present such a definiticm, but has instead 
indicated the difficulties which will operate as deterrents to a simple 
solution. 

The following chapter discusses the proposals for resolving a per- 
sistent disagreement between the two parties — the appeal of an im- 
passe to a third or mediatory body. The issue of definidcm of the 
negotiable items plus the proposition that such mediatory channels be 
established usually stimulate the allegations that boards of education 
would be relinquishing their control.of the local school systems. The 
two subjects — d ftfini tion and appeal from an impasse — are closely re- 
lated, particularly in terms of those personnel practices which may be 
common concern but are not prescribed by statute In these in^ 
stances, considerably more latitude for negotiation is present, and the 
opportunity for impasses to develop thus beccsnes great^. 

* Brwln L. Coonv. “ProfMdooal NegotUHon : A Step Toward ProfOntoiuil lUtarity.** 
Addr«w at Second National Workshop on Profeaaloaal Ugbts and ReaponalblUtiea, Do- 
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Appeal From an Impasse 


T he right of the teachers’ organization to appeal to a third party 
for the mediation disagreement, or an impasse, with the 
board of education is one of the most controversial of the current issues 
on professional negotiation and collective bargaining. The provision 
in the NEA professional liegotiat'oji resolution ^ calling for, an appeal 
‘through educational channels” was not for arbitration of a board- 
teacher organization conflict but rather more of an effort at factfinding 
or mediation. However, in either mediation or arbitrat'on, the pro^rs^ 
vision of an opportunity for appeal Vaises the question as to any allegeSL^ 
usurpation of the authority of the board of education. 

A National Education Association publication on the elements of 
professional negotiation listed the following four integral parts: 

• A provision for teachers* represents tires and boards of education to meet 
and to^express their views each to the other. 

• S#ach» vn good faitht listens to the riews of the other, takes the other's 
views into consideration in comlna to a decision* and both negotiate prob- 
lems on which thev do not at first agree. 

• A provision to deal with Impasso — whether the Impasse be caused hj the 
board* by the aaaodation — or by what seems to be the most obvioos cause* 
but the one seldom mentioned — by the simple fact that the two honestly 
cannot agree. 

• Final decisions are jointly determined by the tesohers* representatives and 
the acbool board.* 

It is with the third point^he appeal procedure — that this chapter 
is concerned. Its significance is dramatized by the departure from 
the traditional concept of unilateral or even bilateral approaches 
through which negotiations are currently conducted. The provision 
of such an appeal process in the event of an impasse the 

' iBcladsd Is tkt appendix. 
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teachers’ association and the board of education offers a new and 
untried negotiation instrument A possible example of the type of 
review which might take place in the event of an impasse noted that 
the association could request ... * \ 

... a repreeentatiTe of the state or national association to assist it In its 
presentation to the board. If no aareement foUows, either the association 
or the board could reQuest the establishment of a medlati<Hi board at the 
local level Membership coold consist of one person selected bj the asso- 
ciation, one by the board, and the third member selected by these two. If 
this board does not effect an afreement, the next step mlaht be to request 
the services of a person from (a] state educational appeals board. He would 
be a person akUled in working with individuals and groups. But if be, 
too, fails to get the parties together, he would make written recommenda- 
tions to the educational appeals board at the state levM. This continnlng 
board could have a chairman designated by the state department of educa- 
tion, threb members appointed by the stat^ education association, and three 
members appointed by the state school boards association. Except for^^$^ 
chairman, the members would have staggered a-year tenns. 

If thtf board is unable to effect an agreement within a ctftaln time, It 
could submit, in writing, its proposed settlement to the parties, to the state 
board of education, to the legislature, and, of course, to the public.* 

The possible similarity between the appeal throu^ educational 
channel^ as exemplified in the above illustration on the piakeup of 
the local appeals boarid^ and the use of a tripartite body under collec- 
tive-bargaining arrangements in private employment shwld be noted. 
The following statement by George W. Taylor, a profelsional labor- 
relations expert and an outstanding authority in his field, is descriptive 
of the latter procedure : ^ 

There is no necessity here to ipeU out the details of third-party participa- 
tion onder [varioas] labor agreements. Suffice it now to underline that 
in each case the “outsiders*’ sit% only upon the invitatioo of both the union 
and the management and have only such functions as are specilled jointly 
by these parties. 

It is not easy to deUneate clearly and predsMy the functions of third- 
party participants. They do induda, however, s kind of private mediation 
by persons known to the parties and chosen by them, [who] are presnmsbly 
relatively familiar with the background and the noancee of problems on 
the table. That coold have some advantage as compared to ad hoc medl- 
~utlOQ, provided under the law, by persons less fsmUlar with the caee. 
Beyond that, a new staff function Is introdnced. It could wril be that a 
major benefit of thlrd-partv participation would be In their eerving aa staff 
adrisera to the Joint decisi<Mi-makers in an extenaion of the long-eatahUshed 
line-staff prindplee which are standard in modem bualDeeB otfanlaationa. 
In this capacity, the “outsidera** could concelvaMy suggest a phrasing of the 
problems mutnslly faced In such s way aa to facilitate thrir reeointion, and 
they might be In a better poeltioo to exprees the public Interest 

The responaiblUty of third-party partidpents fOr making recommendat^pna 

•Ibid., p. S. 
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under certain conditions doubtless accounts for most of the antipathy shown 
by companies and unions alike toward the experiments underway. For 
here is an outside IntruslMi, even if invited,^ that casts doubt upon the 
lon^tanding principle that wage determination and the related negotiations 
are exclusively a private matter. Recommendations can affect relative 
bargaining positions. 

A few words about the real nature of mediatory recommendations are 
in order, to dispel the contention that they are, in fact, a form of com- 
pulsory arbitration. This is simply not the case. An arbitrator with the 
power to decide weighs the evidence and then, on the basis of the terms 
of submission, expresses his own conviction of what constitutes a fair and 
equitable settlement. In a sense, the terms are ^npo8ed in voluntary 
arbitration through a procedure agreed to by the parties themselves. In 
marked contrast, in fashioning his recommendations, a mediator seeks to 
dlscsDver those terms that will either be mutually accepUble to the parties 
or provide a sUrting point from which they can work out terms to which 
they can agree. Unlike arbitration, either party is free to reject recom- 
mmdations out of hand.* 

There are at least two points which should be noted in regard to 
any implied comparability between such tripartite collective bargain- 
ing and professional negotiation. The first is in regard to the term 
“public interest.” The third or neutral party in the tripartite agree- 
ment is viewed to a degree as being representative of the public interest. 
But to extend this concept to our educational enterprise would seem 
to imply that the board of education would not function as such a 
representative — hence the need for the third party, the appeal through 
educational channels. This raises a difSculty in reconciling such a 
third-party approach in collective bargaining with comparable pro- 
cedures in education^ since the board of education in a sense acts in 
a dual role— the employer and the representative of the public. The 
use of ^ third party seems to suggest a voluntary denial by the board 
of education of this public responsibility. Its transfer by the board 
to a designate^ neutral who would accept it for a possible resolution 
of the impasse implies that the neutral party would assume the “public 
representative” designation. 

At least one apparent alternative to this problem of the potential 
change in the role of the board is a potential change in the role of 
the superintendent. Such a change would view the teacher-adminis- 
trator relationship quite differently from the present image. Instead, 
the relationship would more approximate that of the employee- 
manager, with the board of education then functioning as the third- 
party representative of the public interest in the resolution of impasses 
existing between the Yeachers’ association and the administrators or 
Managers.” 

«OMrg« W. Taylor. Bargilnlag ud Technological Chaage.** ifoaiMg 
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The proposal r^ntly adopted by the Denver school board, for 
example, outlines negotiations between the teachers’ association and 
the superintendent However, in the event a consensus is not reached, 
either or both of the ‘‘two parties” may present reports to the board 
of education and the board acts as the appeal party. At this point, 
*‘Upon mutual agreement, other persons may be called in to act as 
consultanta” 

There are at least two examples of currently established appeal 
procedures which might be noted. One is outlined in \ resoluticm 
of the Champaign, 111., Board of Elducation; the other is a report of 
a cooperative conunittee in Conn^ticut on Working Relations Be- 
tween Boards of Education and Teacher Organizations.” (Both of 
these documents are included in the appendix.) 

The Champaign statement establishes three levels for appeal. The 
first is from a superintendent-teacher org^ization impasse and is 
to the local board of education. The second level is to an individual 
appointed by the State superintendent of public instruction. The 
third and final appeal is to a board of review, with one member 
nominated by the teachers, one by the board, and the third by the 
two nominees. 

The Connecticut statement does not consider the local board of 
education as an appeal body, and hence the appeal level begins with 
the assumption. ^kt the (ward and the t^hers have reached an 
impasse. The fi^recommended step is the establishment of a third 
party at the local level— either a mutually satisfactory individual or 
a committee. The second and final step is an appeal to the secretary 
of the State board of education who will act if he considers the educa- 
tional interests of the State in jeopardy. 

The apparent distincticm between these two procedures is at the ! 
level at which the S'tAte offices are involved. In the Connecticut 
statement, the State I4vel becomes the final appeal ; in Champaign, 
the locally established'board of review functions -after the State office 
has failed to solve the impasse. 

Among the other six districts visited, only one — Norwalk — ^had a 
“built-in” procedun/ for an appeal. The Norwalk group contract 
recognizes the statement of the State cooperative committee on 
“Working Relations Between Boards of location and Teacher 
Organizations.” 

A second factor whi<A must be considered in making comparisons 
between these two approaches to negotiation suggests a higher degree 
of comparability. Tliis is the extent to which the third party would 
function in the area of compulsory arbitrament. This was noted by 
Taylor and emphasized in a statement by W. Willard Wirtz. 
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If thme neatnlB Mire only u agreement brokers, bringing the prlTste 
parties perhaps more painlessly to the* same conclnsions their own deTlces 
would lead them to, these are not significant derelopments. The acchmnlat- 
ing erldence snfgests, however, something quite different 4t is that these 
procedures are resulting in the development of factual data from which 
more raticmal bargaining can proceed ; that points of view are being pn- 
sented to the parties which are based not Just on compromise, ,bnt on more 
responslMe reason ; that the parties are being given In advance a clearer 
picture of what they may expect In terms of pubUc reaction to their positions, 
which will ultimately be so influential on any disputed settlement 
There is substantial indication here, I think, an evolving patten cff 
resort in one form or another to that arbitrament of reason rather than 
of economic force, which may well be essential to the continued vitality 
and dfectlveness of significant private collective bargaining.” 

This lype of approach suggests the provision of some continuity of 
effort by the third party of a study approach during the prenegotia* 
tion procedui^ rather than at or after the point of crisis has been 
reached. As Hildebrand notes : 

Fo# prenegotiation procedure— and this is the real place of the study 
committee — the tripartite panel seems to be so obviously preferable to an 
all-public board as to reqalre Uttle extended comment. After all, the intent 
of the whole idea is to Improve the prosx>ects for accommodation In an in- 
herently dUDcult setUng. By contrast. In contract arbitration— an ex post 
procedure— the case against the aU-pubUc board is by no means so clear cut.” 

One of the problems of current negotiation procedures has been the 
inability of teachers and boards to make long-term studies of the issues 
prior to the initiation of negotiation sessions. Relatively few local 
associations have full-time staff members ; and^ as a result, salary nego- 
tiations, for example, are frequently characterized by a certain ainount 
of spohidicity, culminating usually in a brief period of discussion in 
the spring when the salary schedule for the ensuing year is estab- 
lished. The advantage of the study eonunittee as suggested by Hilde- 
brand lies in the provision for “careful study and patient discussion 
[^ich] can provide a more constructive outlook.” ’ Periigps the lack 
of opportunity for both groups to have such ‘^patient discussion,” based 
upon previous and continuing careful study, was instrumental in the 
development of the NEA resolution calling for more formalized nego- 
tiatioh procedures. 

The above remarks should not be construed as a suggestion that 
third parties are being considered as an alternative to the existing com- 
m(m procedure through which labor and management solve their 
problems. This was noted by the 1962 report of the President’s Ad- 
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visory Committee on Labor-Management Policy, ‘‘Collective Bargain- 
ing/^ While stressing the potential value of third-party expert 
assistance, including factfinding, mediation, or voluntary arbitration, 
the report included a note of caution : 

We do not in any sense Imply that the nse of third-party procedures is a 
preferable obJectiTe, or that the nse of third parties wiU lead to more de- 
sirable long-range relationships or sounder settlements* These are only 
supplementary procedures. Hie central emphasis most be on the develop- 
ment bilateral relationships based on sufficient maturity, sophistication, 
and Judgment to enable the parties to work out solutions appropriate to their 
particular clrcumstancee. ResponslbiUty flourishes best in an atmo^ihere 
of self-reliance. 

The two national teacher organizations would apparently take a 
negative position to compulsory arbitration. Such a procedure would 
negate the importance of strikes or sanctions as elements of force just 
as would be true in private employment. This is a rather significant 
point which is frequently ignored. 

Lastly, some note should be made of the potential development of 
a negotiaticxi framewoik which extends beyond the limits of any <me 
school district, the “industrywide” approach. It would appear to be 
entirely conceivable that negotiations between teacher groups and* * 
school boards may place far greater reliance on activity at the State 
level than has occurred an the past — negotiations between the State 
school boards’ association and the State teachers’ association. A sug- 
gestion of this development is seen in the “Revised Recommendations 
on Teacher-Board Contract Relations” of the Minnesota School Boards 
Association, a statement attempting “to stabilize the contractural 
relationship between teachers and school boards in Minnesota.* 

Discussions on sanctions in Oregon have included the proposal that 
sanctions against any one school board be viewed by the State School 
Boards Association as being sanctions against that State association.* 
The 196^-64 conflict in Utah was being ccmducted at the State- level. 
The development of such a statewide negotiation procedure would, of 
course, have severe implications for the “appeal (hrough educational 
channels” as it is apparently being viewed. 

A potential broad-based situation has been noted in Colorado. The 
■ December 1963 meeting of the delegate assembly of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association was reported in a Denver newspaper as — 

. . * setting the itage for a poMlble teacher boycott of Colorado schools 
In I960 nnlesa the Legislature appropriates an additional $80 mllUon for 
edncatioo. ... a massive boycott would dose the schools to more than 

*M1od«soU School Boards AawclstioaL JrhifM»ots Sekoel Board yoopsol, NoTcoahtr 
1S62. p. 20. 
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400,000 chlldreiL , , . The oltimatnm to the Legislature passed oyer the 
opposition of top CBA ofDdals, was one of the strongest stands ever taken 
b7 the 686-member assembly.'* 

On this same point, Arthur Kratzmann, in commenting upon the 
Alberta situation, noted : 

When teachers enter power structures at increasingly higher levels of 
educational government, the activities of competing agencies must be focused 
upon the same levels of Influence. The entry of teachers into the provincial 
power arena forced the Alberta trustees to develop policies and modes of 
action which enabled them to compete In the same sphere. If indeed, as 
many advocate. American teachers focus their activities increasingly at 
sUte and federal levels rather than on the local scene, one could expect 
a revitalisation of state school board agencies and indeed of the National 
Association of School Boards." 

It is now appropriate to raise a number of questions in regard to 
the potential implications of the appeal procedure from board-teacher 
organizations impasses. 

To what exteyl^ 

1. Is an -through educational channels the equivalent of an 

appeal through governmental or nongovernmental arbitration 
bo^ee j ’ 

2. Is the use of an apph^l bo^rd to resolve an impasse a denial of 

the role of the board of education as being the representative 
of public interest? ^ 

3. Is the appeal board viewed as a mediation rather than an 
arbitration body ? 

4. Would the imposition of professional sanctions in the event 
of the inability of the appeal channels to resolve the impasse 
be the equivalent of a strike ? 

5. Can legislation be developed for the implementation of the 
appeal procedure which is basically different from existing^ 
labor legislation effecting^ such channels in private employ- 
ment? 

6. Are certain .personnel matters adaptable to a bilateral cooper- 
ative determination but not amenable to an appeal from an 
impasse? 

7. Is our present image of the role of the superintendent altered 
through the use of an appeal procedure ? 
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As an individual considers these types of questions, he may develop 
his own definition of professional negotiation, at least as it relates to 
th^ appeal procedure. This definition will not necessarily be de^itive 
as to the comparability of professional negotiation with collective 
bargaining, and perhaps it should not be. The importance of profes- 
sional negotiation or collective bargaining should be viewed in tesmsi 
of their own potential rather than their relationship to some alterna- 
tive procedure. \ 

However, it is inevitable that for the preseat time discussions of 
professional negotiation will be concerned with collective bargaining. 
It is within the literature on collective bargaining that one currently 
directs a jnajor part of his efforts in search for information on 
employer-employee negotiation procedures. And, as suggested above, 
the provision for an appeal through educational channels is of par- 
ticular significance to professional negotiations just as the provision 
for third-party involvement in collective bargaining is of interest 
to labor and management in private employment. 

In summary, teachers i^re showing increasing interest in formal 
negotiation procedures. The lack of more descriptive information to 
delineate procedures for the development and form of the necessary 
legislation has resulted in a considerable amount of conjecture. How- 
ever, until such time as there is rather wide implementation of such 
actions as the NEA professional negotiation resolution and until 
guidelines are developed which make possible more discerning exami- 
nation of such proposals, then discussions will probably continue to 
center upon the rdatiimship between professional negotiation and 
collective bargaining. It is within this relationship, including the 
possible increase in the use of tripartite oollective-burgaining bodies, 
that the use of the appeal group becomes significant This significance 
is centering updn the suggesti(m of a possible change in the view of the 
board as being the represeatative of the public interest in its negotia- 
tion procedures if a provision is made for an appeal from impasseB 
which are insolvable through the traditional bilateral or unilateral 
approaches of the present Whether this change legally can occur, or 
ri^tly should occur, or admin^ratively wiU occur presents the basic 
questi<m still unanswered. 

The same question has been phrased as follows : 

Lajr control of pobUc edocatloti If at stake thronghoot the nation ; the 
problem Is more acute In certain eeciUms than In others. Salaries are not 
the onl7 items nnder consIderatUm ; textbooka, cnrrlcnlar decisions, worUng 
condiUona, and other factors are as important as salarlst. The basic 
question Is whether or not teseber organUatlons and mdbool boards are 
wiUing to sincerelv attempt to solve their problems at the local levrt and are 
willing to accept and abide hj whsterer decision maj be reached. If not, la 
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each group going to look to a more powerful agency outside the community, 
and in doing so abdicate some of Its power and Indlriduallty? Simply, 
is again faced #ith a challenge in the recurring problem area of human 
relations. Can two men, or two groups of men, set face to face, examine a 
problem, and arrlre at a mutually acceptable solution without calling for 
assistance? ^ 
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CHAPTER V 


Related Issues 




T his chapter discusses several problems related to procedure: the 
composition of the negotiating unit, the role of the superintendent 
of schools, the nature of the written statement outlining the relation- 
ship between the teachers’ organization and the board of education, and 
the relationship between collective-bargaining and professional 
negotiations. 


Composition of the Negotiating Unit 

I 

One of several criteria which may be used for offering general 
diaracteristics which distinguish the positions of the NEA hrom the 
AFT is that of membership eligibility. This particularly applies to 
Vi^the range of representation which might be encompassed by a nego- 
tiating imit in a given school ^stem. That is, wiU all employees, 1^ 
the top viministrative staff, be represented by a single group, or wl^ 
classroom teachers and other nonsupervisory employees form an ex- 
clusive and separate unit ? 

Although there are exceptions at the local level, the general policy of 
the two national organizations is relatively clear. The AFT is cur- 
rently firmer on the need to exclude the administrator from the nego- 
tiating unit to which the teachers belong than is the NEA 
The exceptions to these two general policies of the national organiza- 
tions were observable within the seven districts visited. The Butte 
Federation of Teachers excluded only the position of the superin- 
tendent from membership eligibility. The Denver negotiating unit is 
the Denver Classroom Teachers Association which excludes all individ- 
uals who have responsibility for teacher evaluation. In Nd^alk, 
where a group contract is u^, the administrative/aiupervisor^ staff 
is not represented by the Norwalk Teachers Ass(^iatioh negotiation 
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panel. Yet, for other purposee, all certificated staff members are con- 
sidered eligible for membership in the NTA. Webster Groves, with no 
formal agreement between the board and the teachers, again relies upon 
a clafflroom teachers’ group which has no responsibility for presenting 
administrative proposals. The opposite b true in Racine. One of 
the more prominent local afiSliates of the AFT, Eau Claire, Wis., also 
includes principals withhi the group for which negotiations are 
conducted.^ 


These examples illustrate much of the current discussion among the 
teaching staff as to whether the negotiating unit should be all-inclusive, 
teachers and administtators, or multiple, with a number of separate 
groups making preseptations for negotiatmg purposes to the board of 
educatioii. 

The all-inclusive ^it is justified by its advocates on the basis that 
a total staff approach can be made toward negotiations; and, with 
the exception of salaries, few welfare benefits distinguished between 
teachers and other professional personnel. Sick leave and health or 
medical insurance are generally equally applicable for the entire 
instructional staff. In addition, there are certain matters un asso- 
ciated with daily working conditions which might better be con- 
sidered through a staffwide approach. Perhaps most important is 
the area of curriculum development and program planning. Others 
include the various fund-raising drives, efforts to raise the standards 
of the teaching profession, election campaigns, and perhaps the orga- 
nization’s public relations activities within the community. In 
addition, it is argued that such an all-inclusive organization in itself 
creates a cohesive force within the staff and acts as a deterrent to 
the creation of opposing factions within the school system. Also, 
certain disagreements within the staff can be resolved if all are within 
one group. Finally, the use of multiple units adds to the total time 
and effort which must be expended by the board and its staff. 

The difficulties which arise from an all-inclusive organization center 
around the collective negotiation efforts. If, for example, the one 
organization bargains for teachers’ as well as principals’ salaries, 
then the latter group^is at a severe disadvantage purely on the basis 
of their numerical representation within the group. However, the 
disadvantage is more apparent in matters unassociated with salaries 
and other fringe benefits, such as transfer and promotion policies and 
inservice training — all of immediate interest to the classroom teacher. 
It may also be true in the procedures for accommodating grievances. 
If the organization’s hearing panels for the consideration of grievances 
include superrisory members, then it is argued that the teacher wi<!h 
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a complaint agaiiw a principal is at a considerable disadvantage. 

In ad(Ution, a good deal of latitude exists within a definition of ^oi^- 
ing conditions^’ as%iey are considered matters for negotiation The 
broad definition would include many of the factors affecting the 
teacher’s performance 'within the classroom; and to the extent that | 
any of these factors can be controlled by a supervisory official, the 
possibility of a conflicting view between the principal and the teacher 
on the nature of remedy prohibits their membership in a body which 
can make only a single recommendation to the higher authority. If 
the two parties are in separate organizations, it is argued, then the 
reviewing authority would hear both positions. 

What, then, are the possible directions which a resolution of this 
problem can take, assuming that the present stimulation in formal 
negotiation procedures continues! It is doubtful that teachers would 
abandon all of the advantages of an all-inclusive organization. These 
advantages are intangible but no less real. The need for unity, co- 
hesivenei^ and communication between the classroom teacher aim his 
immediate and secondary supervisors is of great importance. A \ 
single organization facilitates this need and will not be easily dis- 
carded ui our schools. 

The problem, in summary, is the advantage of a unified approach to 
educational problems versus the desire by the classroom teachers to 
employ the proportionate power which their numbers provide to 
obtain certain benefits and conditions of service. Local staffs may 
develop multiple organizations with teachers in one group and their 
supervisors in another ; they may continue with the all-inclusive orga- 
nization; or they may develop an all-inclusive organization for certain 
system- and professional-wide matters, the pattern which existed in 
several of the districts visited, including Webster Groves, Norwalk, 
and Elmira. For purposes of negotiating salaries and other benefits 
with the board of education, the classroom teachers function as an 
organization independent of their supervisors. Which of the three 
directions is followed in the next few years may well shape the 
structure of teacher organizations for decades to come. 

Role of the Superintendent 


The superintendent of schools is the chief administrator and the ezecn- 
tlve otDcer of the school system. He Is a teacher. He connaela with and 
adTises- the board of edncatlon. He r e p re s e nts the school peraonnel in pro- 
fessional and welfare matters in deaUna with the board of edncatlon and 
in the community. His position reqnires that he exert educational leader- 
ships atate his educational point of view clearly In the commimlty. and lead 
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Id the improyement of iostructioD without fear of criticlam and with conli- 
di^ce in hiB poeitlon« Hit adyic^ la aonght In the halls of the state legia> 
litnre. To perform this role. It is Imperatire that the snperintendrat glye 
leadership in all matters relatlTe to personnel and in presenting proposals 
to the school board.’ 

The National School Boards Association has presented the role of the 
superintendent as: . . NSBA urges . . policies whereby the su- 

perintendent, as administrative officer of the board, can function as 
a channel and interpreter of teacher concerns to the board and of board 
responsibilities and concerns to the teacher. Direct hearings with the 
board should be antuiged through the superintendent if this proves 
inadequate.’^* 

A description of the role of the superintendent in the negotiations 
between the boards and the teachers in the seven districts covered by 
this study is difficult As advocated by the National Education Associ- 
ation and the American Association of School Administrators, he acts 
in the capacity of a professional leader of the staff as well as that of an 
executive officer of the board of education. 

Thege. descriptions are not sufficient, however^ to distinguish the 
role of the superintendent in different situations, a role often deter- 
mined by oonffictmg demands upon him. Nor would it be appropriate 
to suggest that seven different types of roles might be o^erved within 
the seven districts studied. However, there were three situations which 
may be discussed to illustrate some basic- differences in operational 
procedures among the districts visited. The descriptions of these three 
situations are only in terms of negotiations with the teacher organiza- 
tions — the discu88i(Mi does not apply to the regular day-by-day pattern 
of carrying on normal communications with the staff on pr^lems of 
concern, including personnel, curriculum, and the community. 

Denver and Butte provide the most clearly distinctive forma The 
professional negotiation statement in Denver provides that negotia- 
tions be carried between the teachers’ association and the super- 
intendent of schoola Changes in board of education policy must ^ 
receive ultimate confirmation of the board; otherwise, the board of 
education is involved only if the superintendent and the teachers’ 
representatives have reached an impasse. At this point, the board of 
education “Shall meet together with the teacher organization repre- 
sentatives and the superintendent in ezecutivje session to negotiate” 
(The implicaticm of this phrase— the board to negotiate with the . . ♦ 
superintendent — would appear tohe ocmfusing.) Thus, in Denver the 

•aatrfesB AfsoeUtloo of ScboM AdalalttrSton, rtport of tbo SctolotloBs CoBalttoo, 
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superintendent actually is one of the two negotiating parties. If an 
impasse is reached between the superintendent and the teacher organi- 
zation and an appeal is made to the board of education^ the board then 
becomes active in n'egotiations. The superintendent then becomes con- 
sultant and adviser to both the board and the teacher organizati(xi 
representatives. 

Unlike Denver, in Butte all negotiations are carried on directly 
between the teacher organization representatives and the board of 
education. If the^Butte board wishes the superintendent to negotiate 
for it on an issue, a formal authorization is issued for the superintend- 
ent to act as agent of the board. This procedure is in accordance with 
the American Federation of Teachers^ position which regards the 
superintendent as belonging with the management and “an employer 
at a negotiating session.’^ The superintendent does, however, offer 
assistance and necessary information as requested by either the teachers 
or the board of education. The contrast between Butte and Denver is 
in terms of the extent to which the superintendent carriee on negotia- 
tions relative to the extent to which they are conducted by the board* 
In Denver, negotiations are conducted generally by the superintenc^t 
and sometimes with the board ; in Butte they are conducted genenUy 
by the board of education and sometimes by the superintendent/ 

This distinction between the situations in Butte and Denvei4hould 
not be construed* to suggest that the superintendent is any more or less 
active in the totsd picture regarding board of education-teacher orga- 
nization commimication. The role of the superintendent vis-a-vis the 
board of education should not be considered discretely from the role 
of the superintendent vis-a-vis the teacher organization. On the one 
hand, the teacher recommendation goes to the board with the super- 
intendent acting as an agent-intermediary (with his coillplete recom- 
mendation for approval, rejection, or compromise) , while, on the other 
hand, the teacher reconunendation is received by the board of education 
and then referred to the superintendent. In this latter situation, of 
course, the possibility of direct compromise by the superintendent with 
the teacher orgwization is prohibited by the format However, in 
either instance, both of these policy development processes must be 
recognized as such and are distinct from policy approval, which is % 
matter of board action alona The involvement by the superintend- 
ent is not discemibly less in either situation. 

A third example is the situation in Webster Groves, which may be 
contrasted with the other two*by t]i® absence of formal rules of pro- 
cedure. Whereas Denver and Butte offer a contrast in two types of 
formal negotiaticMis, Webster Groves offen an example of the infwmal 
procedure as pertaining to the role of the superintendent.' Since s 
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iD6inb6r of tho school boArd is & porm&nont inombor of tho toschors^ 
association salary committee, negotiation sessions of any magnitude 
between the board and the teachers seem unnecessary. In addition, 
the superintendent’s role in negotiations is not defined by a written 
stat^ent as in Denver or Butte, and hence his flexibility in operating 
as both an adviser to the teachers as well as the executive officer of 
the board is considerably wider. . When the teachers meet with the 
board for salary proposals, for example, there is little exchange since 
much of the discussion has been carried on in prior sessions with either 
the board member of the salary committee or the superintendent. A 
good deal of conununication among the three parties is effected prior to 
the final determination of salaries. 

The other four districts exhibit patterns which would basically tend 
to follow one of the above three. Norwalk has a negotiation contract, 
and this in itself calls for direct communication with the board, thus 
presenting a situation somewhat different from that in Denver or 
Webrter Groves. In addition, since the school system is fiscally 
dependent, many finwcial data are obtained from the board of estimate 
office, thus diminishing the superintendent’s need to provide this type 
of assistance. 

In Utica, i^lmira, and Racine, the pattern appears to be rather 
similar. This includes involvement of the superintendent with the 
teachers’ salary committee at an early stage in the development of a 
proposal for the ensuing year, and then somewhat of a withdrawal 
of the activities of the superintendent until after the submission of 
the proposal to the board of education. The superintendent does not 
submit an alternate salary proposal as a standard practice in these 
three districte; however, he is expected to offer suggestions and recom- 
mendations in regard to the teachers’ proposals to the board. This 
ag^ appean to be a common practice in each of the seven districts. 

The situation in Utica, Elmira, and Racine is probably more typical 
of t^ national picture, at least quantitatively, than those followed 
in the other four systems. The entire negotiation procedure in these 
three districts is relatively informal; there appears to be an absence 
of actual bargaining because of the informal discussions with the 
superintendent and the board wWch precede the formal presentation 
of the teachers’ proposal to the fcard. TypicaUy, the responsibility 
for making salary proposals of the administrative/supervisory group 
IS assumed 1^ the superintendent— not necessarily because he desires 
to do this, but because it is the traditional practice in the district 

A possible change in the accepted role of the superintendent in 
negotiations, particularly in the larger school systems, should be noted. 
He may increasingly assume the position of the negotiator for the 
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board of education.. This is particularly true if e greater amount of 
complexity should develop — more vigorous teacher organizations, 
State legal rules and regulations, and a significant expansion of the 
types of matters which are considered for negotiation. As the demands 
upon time and effort, and for technical sophistication increase, or if 
the definition of “conditions of work” expands appreciably, the boards 
will probably be faced with one of two alternatives: Either the initial 
negotiations will be handled by the superintendent's staff or a new 
position will need to be created to represent the superintendent and/or 
board of education in negotiations. 

An additional factor which tends to support a possible change in the 
superintendent's role arises from the suggestions that there should be 
opportunity for appeal of impasses. Since such appeal plans center 
upon mediation rather than arbitration, and since one traditional con- 
cept of the role of the superintendent has approached that of a media- 
tor between the board and the teachers, the establishment of such an 
appeal procedure would appear to negate this mediatory responsibility 
of the superintendent's, ^e alternative, which exists in Denver, is 
for the board to act as the appeal board ; but this is not, of course, 
consistent with the demands of those teacher organizations which 
desire an appeal through appropriate channels, labor or educational, 
in the event of persistent disagreement. 

It is probable that changes in the role of the superintendent, e.g., 
to become the board's negotiator, will be determined by forces other 
than the superintendent himself. The continuation of his acceptance 
in negotiation matters as both a leader of the professional staff as well 
as a board executive may depend as much upon the wishes of either 
the teachers' organization or the board of education as upon the desires 
and abilities of the superintendent. 

Kratzmann has noted that, “If highly organized bargaining situa- 
tions come into being between teachers and school boards, the partici- 
pation of the school superintendent in board decision making may be 
diminished. In Alberta, where teachers and trustees alike are active 
. at the provincial level, and where both groups have access to out* *of- 
district agents in times of disputes, the superintendent's role has been 
reduced to that of providing pertinent information to both parties.”^ 

The position of the NEA, the national organization r^reseniing 
the great majority of the teachers, on the role of the superintendent 
has not been as concise as that of the AFT. The latter clearly regards 
the superintmdent as the representative of the school board ; the NEA 

pictures him in a dual role, representing both the teachers and .the 

- 

* Arthar Kntnuim. **Thc Alberta Tea^ert* AModatlon : A Prototrpe for the Amerl- 
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boards That this has caused s(Hne confusion is evident in a change 
proposed to the ori^nal negotiatiwis resolution adopted in Denver. 

The 1962 resolution, while referrii^ to either the board or the 
teachers some 25 times, did not make a specific reference, by title, to 
the superintendMit. The possible exception was the term “profes- 
SKmal channels,” which has interpreted to mean the chief admin- 
istrative officer. The resolution, as revised at the July 1964 Seattle 
meeting, contained this paragraph as a clarification of the superin- 
tendent’s role; » • > 

The cooperative developmeiit of policies is a professloiial approach which 
recoxDlzes that the saperlntende^t has a major responsibiUtv to both the 
teaching staff and sdiool board. 


Nature of the Agreement Between the Board of 
Education and the Teacher Organization 

■^e word “agreement” in this sense refers to a written statement 
which outlines the relationship betwren the two partiep. It may be a 
rather detaUed statement of policy, as in Denver; or it may be a more 
formal contract with signatories and a termination date, as in Butte ; or 
it may merely be a simple sentence to the effect that the board recog- 
nizes a particular group as theofficial organization for dealing with the 
board in matters relating to salaries and conditions of work. These 
three examples stand in contrast to the mere incision in the school 
district personhel manual of the rules and regulations governing con- 
ditions of service or their noUtion in the minutes of the board meetings. 

TradifioMlly, teachers and their boards have based their mutual 
responsibilities for commi^cation on personnel matters on an un- 
written, informal unders^ding founded upon the trust and good will 
established by the precMence of previous boards and staffs. Sup- 
porters of a ^tten agreement which formalizes these responsibilities 
contend that it offers both parties the additional elements of continuity, 
uniformity, and compliance without, hopefully, lessening the impor- 
tance’ of faith in human relations to a sound personnel program. They 
view the use of a formal agreement as a supplement to and not a re- 
existing procedure for carrying on discussions. 

What featuw distin^ish these written agreements from the more 
typical utuation in which no such statement of relationship exists? 
The mort conamon distinguishing characteristics would probably be the 
stipulation that the board of education has agreed to dim».nBii significant 
changes in the staff personnel policy, changes in policy which may be 
initiated by either the teachers or the board. Instead of a mere policy 
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statement to confer with the staff on such matters, however, the agree- 
ment sp^ifies a particular organization which is considered representa- 
tive of all or a segment of the instructional staff. 

But the distinction among the several types of agreements is of 
greater interest. This distinction is occasionally used to illustrate one 
of the several differences between professional negotiations as advo- 
cated by the NEA and collective bargaining as proposed by the AFT. 
We have, on one hand, a professional negotiations statement; on the 
other, a collective-bargaining contract 

Present professional negotiations statements have concentrated upon 
a definition of procedural rules through which negotiations between 
the two parties concerned will be conducted. Generally they exclude 
a listing of those items, e.g., salaries, sick leave, and seniority, upon 
which negotiations have taken place. The collective-bargaining con- 
tracts, on the other hand, generally include a listing of the various 
subjects upon which agreement has been reached. 

Only three of the seven districts visited — Butte, Denver, and Nor- 
walk — had adopted a written agreement ; however, there are a number 
of other school districts which have developed forms of agreements, 
and two of these — for Champaign, 111., and Bremerton, Wash. — are 
included in the appendix. Champaign is one of the most prominent 
recent examples of the professional negotiations approach. The 
Bremerton Federation of Teachers and its board of education have 
annually negotiated a working agreement or contract for the past 
several decades.^ 

The Champaign and Denver statements are essentially board of 
education resolutions which provide for an orderly method of han- 
dling discussions of common concern between the board and the 
teachers’ organization. Thus, the statements should not be regarded 
as ‘‘working agreements” or “negotiation contracts” in the sense that 
the two parties annually negotiate and sign a new contract. These 
two statements may also be characterized by their concentration on 
procedures for negotiation rather than the substance of the matters 
which are negotiated. The salary schedule, the sick leave provisions, 
and the transfer policy, for example, do not appear within these two 
statements. A distinct feature of the Champaign agreement is the 
striking absence of the word “negotiation” from the text. 

The Butte and Bremerton agreements are similar in that they con- 
centrate almost exclusively upon the substance of the matters which 


* A* a malt of to eloetlon bold Feb. 28. 1M4. the Bremertoo Bdaettlon AmocUHod 
wUl ropUce the Bremerton Federation of Teeebera ae the ezcloalre repreeentatlre of the 
UachlDf ataX la fndee K-12. The BFT afreement which la referred to here, and of 
which aelected aectlona appear In the appendix, waa teroiinated at the end of the IMS^ 
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are negotiated; and, with the exception of clauses on the duration 
and renewal of the contract, little mention is made of procedural regu- 
lations for the implementation of negotiations. In this sense, these 
agreements would appear to be a substitute for a written personnel 
guide, although they are negotiated annually and the signature of the 
representative of the two parties are affixed thereto. 

The Norwalk “group contract’’ is a combination of the above ap- 
proaches. There is a section on recognition, a definition of negotiation, 
and an agreement to abide by the provisions of a State joint commit- 
tee statement of recommendations for negotiation procedures, includ- 
ing appeals from an impasse. However, the contract also includes 
sections on salaries, working conditions, and teacher responsibilities 
for termination of employment notices. This contract, then, combines 
procedures with working conditions in one statement. It is nego- 
tiated annually and includes the two parties as signatories of the 
document. 

Of particular interest within the existing formal agreements be- 
tween teacher organizations and their boards of education is the 
provision regarding communication with individuals and minority 
membership groups. Several of these examples are noted : 

New Y ork* — “The Board recognizes the Union as the exclusive 
bargaining representative of all those assigned as classroom 
teachers. . . . [This is followed by a definition of classroom teachers 
Rlopg with certain exclusions.] 

“Nothing contained herein shall be construed to prevent any board 
official from meeting with any employee organization representing 
classroom teachers for the purpose of hearing the views and proposals 
of- its members, except that, as to matters presented by such organiza- 
tions which are proper subjects of collective bargaining, the Union 
shall be infomed of the meeting and, as to those matters, any changes 
or modifications shall be made only through negotiation with the 
Union. . , , 

“Nothing contained herein shall be construed to prevent any indi- 
vidual employee from (1) informally discussing a complaint with his 
immediate superior or (2) processing a grievance in his own behalf in 
accordance with the grievance procedure hereinafter set forth in 
Article VI.” • 

Champaign^ III . — ^“The Board of Education recognizes . . . that 
the best interests of public education will be served by establishing 
procedures to provide an orderly method for the Board of Education 
and represenUtives of the Champaign Education Association to dis- 



• Affr$fm€n$ th€ Bo^r4 of Bdueation of tho Oitp of Btw York and United 

Federation of Teoehero, Local i, American Federation of Tomehera, AFL-CIO, Covering 
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CUSS matters of common concern, to reach a mutually satisfactory 
agreement on these matters, and to appeal through professional and 
educational channels in the event of an impasse.” 

Norwalk^ (7on7i.— “The Board of Education of the City of Nor- 
walk . . . recognizes the Norwalk Teachers Association ... as rep- 
resentative for all teachers employed and to be employed in the 
Norwalk School System who have designated or will designate the 
Association to be such by written notice to both parties to^^this 
agreement. 

“The rights of individuals and groups to be heard by the Board is 
covered under the section agreeing to abide by the recommendation of 
the Joint Committee of Board-Teacher Organization relationships.” 
Butte^ Mont , — “The Board recognizes the Union as the exclusive 
bargaining representative for the purpose of representing all teachers 
covered by this agreement as to rates of pay, salaries, hours of employ- 
ment, and all other terms and conditions of employment.” 

Bremerton^ Wash , — “It is understood and agreed that this Agree- 
ment relates and applies to all certificated personnel except those em- 
ployed in an administrative and/or supervisory capacity and that the 
Bremerton Federation of Teachers is the sole bargaining agency ^ov 
the aforementioned personnel of this district concerning salary and 
working conditions covered in this contract. 

“While the Teachers’ Federation is the bargaining agent for the 
teachers, nothing in this agreement shall be construed to remove the 
right of the individual teacher to contact the Superintendent or the 
Board to consider the problems of any individual or^group.” 

There are several items worthy of special note in an examination 
of these recognition clauses. Denver recognizes the “majority group” 
rather than one specified by name; this provides for recognition by 
majority “membership” rather than by majority election. Norwalk 
includes an agreement to abide by the joint committee statement ; this 
provides for an election which need not necessarily result in the recog- 
nition of the group with the majority membership. 

Another item is in regard to the rights of the individual and/or 
minority groups. In some instances, these are'spelled out in the agree- 
ment ; in others, they may be contained elsewhere, such as in the board 
policy manual. Also, there is a distinction between having the right 
to make proposals to the board as opposed to the right to negotiate 
those proposals. 

There are several important differences between current problems of 
collective negotiation in private industry and those in educati<xi, as 
indicated in the group contracts. 
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One is the relativelj higher degree of emphasis placed upon employ- 
ment security in private industry. Teachers have not had cause for 
concern with job security, and, if pres«it enrollments and teacher 
sliortages continue to increase, they will not in the foreseeable future. 

That this security consideration is not entirely ignored, however, is 
apparent in several agreements including Anaconda, Mont., and Eau 
Cla ire, Wis. The Anaconda agreement states : 

In the event that It ahonld. in the Judament of the trustees, become ad- 
visable to reduce the nomber of the teaching staff, teachers shall be retained 
in order of seniority. Seniorit; shaU be determined by length of latest 
continuous service In the Anaconda School System, provided always that 
the seniority rule shall apply only to a position for which a teacher Is clearly 
qnalifled under the rules and regulations of the Montana State Board of • 
Education.' 

In Eau Claire, 'Wis. : 

Whenever It becomes necessary to lay off employees due to a shortage of 
work or la<* of funds, employees shall be laid off In Inverse order of Uielr 
length of service; and whenever so laid off, such employees shall posSbss 
rlghta of re-employment for a period not to exceed one year when vacancies 
exist for which. In the opinion of the Superintendent of Schools, they are 
qualified.' 

These two examples illustrate both the seniority provision and the 
job security provision. There are numerous other examples which 
might be cited to suggest other particular features, such as procedures 
for changing br affirming the bargaining agent, the opening of the 
agreement, the processing of grievances, dues checkoffs, and the 
no-striko clause. 

Other features of less importance would include the indicaticm of a 
terminal date of the agfreement as well as the fixing of signatures to the 
contract by the appropriate representatives. These practices were , 
exemplified in Butte and Norwalk. ^ 

The no-strike proWsion is illustrated in Bremerton and Champaign. 

In Bremerton, it is agr^ upon as part of the contract between the 
two parties; in Champaign, it appears with the board resolution. In 
Denver, recogmtion of the negotiating unit is based up<m majority 
membership, and a buil^in provision exists for a change in designa- 
tion of the teachers’ representative. Of BuUe, Denver, and Norwalk, 
only the latter spelled out the proc^ure for processing grievances. 

It would appear, then, that considerable variation exists in the con- 
tent among the current agreements between teacher organizatiiMis and 
their b(»rds of educatiOT. A few are quite ocHuplex. Many are limited 
to a brief statement of board policy or a tesoluticm which recognizee 

a 
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the eixisteace of a specific organization of teachers. These may, of 
course, be the initial step in the development of a more thorough and 
concise statement. 

Third and lastly, some of the written statemdhts on board-staff 
relationships appear as resolutions of the board of education, while 
others of very similar content provide for an agreement in that signa- 
tures of the two parties are affixed. The resolutions generally outline 
certain procedures through which the board has agreed to discuss 
policy change and development; they provide for no commitment by 
the teachers, and because they are resolutions they can be terminated by 
unilateral action. Where a contract exists, provisions frequently are 
found which call for some commitments on the part of the teachers’ 
organization, such as a “no-strike” statement. 

The distinction between the professional negotiation agreement as 
adopted by the Denver Board of Education and the collective-bargain- 
ing contract as developed in the New York City Schools has been pre- 
cisely stated by the Committee on Law of Govemipent Employee 
Relations of the American Bar Association.* The committee noted the 
breadth of the Denver procedure, calling for negotiations at any time^ 
over any matter. The New York procedure was viewed as a com- 
prehensive contract, limited to negotiation upon certain specified mat- 
ters, subject to renegotiation at specified times. ' 

‘ TTie central question, stated by the committee in viewing the two 
approaches^ is “whether this concept of the scope of bilaterialism in the 
relationship between school teachers and boards of education or an 
‘industrial relations’ concept delineating between ‘working conditions’ 
and ‘management prerogative’ will prevail.” The question as to the 
extent to which “management prerogatives will prevail” is of imme- 
diate concern to school boards and superintendents as well as to the 
two teacher organizations. It underlies much of the conflict among the 
various*education organizations. 


Professional Ne^tlation and Collective Bargaining 


To implement the concern over the need for staff involvement in 
personnel policy development, the National Eklucation Association ad- 
vocates a process known as professional negotiation. The American 
Federation of Teachers urges collective bargaining. The differences 

* Report of the Comnlttco on Low of OoTernment Enplojeo RdatloBS In 196S proceed 
Inn of Beetian of Lohor Roiationo Law of the American Bar Aeaoclatton. Chlctfo: 
American Bar Centar, ISM. See aactton on ‘^Bmplortr-Bmplona BaUttona la Pablk 
Education.*' p. 148-lSS. 
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bdtwoen the two appro&ches are difficult to define. Some important 
similarities might bo noted first. In either prooedure^ there are pro- 
visions for (1) a direct, one-to-one relationship i>etween the teachers 
and the board of education, (2) the establi^unent of this relationship 
through legislation, (3) the development of a written contract or pro- 
cedural policy defining the implementation of the relationship, and (4) 
the use of sanctions in the event of an ultimate decision which is un- 
satisfactory to the teachers. There is also a fifth but limited agreement 
on the use of third parties. 

Many of the differences are stated in terms of the climate in which 
I negotiations take place rather than the operational procedures. The 
climate may vary from district to district, depending upon many fac- 
tors unassociated with orderly procedural rules of operation. There 
are, however, several important possible procedural criteria which are 
used to distinguish the two approaches. 

First is the use of educational as opposed to labor channels for the 
establislunent of operating procedures, including appeals from im- 
passes. Professional negotiation would ^mingly be covered within 
the education code in each State, and the services and resources of any 
State labor mediation agencies would not be available to education 
agencies. Collective bargaining for teachers would presumably rely 
upon the services of each State labor office, and the regulations for con- 
duct of negotiations would be within the State labor code. 

Second, there is the issue of the relationship of the teachers’ organi- 
zation with forces external to the teaching profession. Thus, the 
local units of the American Federation of Teachers are affiliated 
through the organizational structure with noneducational groups; 
i.e., the AFL#-CIO. This same type of relationship is not character- 
istic of the local units of the National Education Association. 

Third, there is the use of strikes and sanctions. It is awkward to 
use these tactics to distinguislKprofessional negotiation from collective 
bargaining. In either case, the weapon is being used to gain certain 
conditions by the employee group; and an immediate, even if tem- 
IK)rary, penalty is impo^ upon the students. Advocates of either 
strikes or sanctions would argue, however, that the long-range gains 
are sufficient to justify this penalty which the students must suffer 
temporarily. The dist nction between strikes and sanctions as to their 
appropriateness on ethical grounds also is not apparent. 

The use of this weapK)n — the strike — may be more applicable as a 
means of distinguishing the positions of the NBA from the AFT than 
to distinguish collective bargaining from professional^ negotiation. 
(See the appendix for the 1963 resolution of the AFT^ on collective 
bargaining.) • / 
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Fourth, the composition of meiRbership of the negotiating unit is 
a possible distinction. Although this may be a factor at the national 
level, the seven districts visited showed that no set pattern existed at 
the local level which would make membership a valid feature for dis- 
tinction, For example, school principals may be members of the local 
bargaining unit regardless of the national aflUiation. 

Fifth, there is the difference between the two organizations as to 
the role of the superintendent. The AFT Regards the superintendent 
as a representative of the board of education and, as such, one o'^he 
two negotiating parties. The NBA views the superintendent in a dual 
role, offering assistance and advice to the board and to the teachers. 

Individually or in toto, the above factors do not present decisive 
significant differences between the two terms, professional negotiation 
and collective bargaining. This lack of distinction may be illustrated 
by a statement of the Commissioner of the Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board : 

I am unaWe to understand, because of my experience In several thousand 
mediation sessions In private employment, that there Is any substantive 
distinction between the term collective bargalnlnx^as used In private em- 
ployment and the term profewlonal negotiation as used ... to describe 
the action desired by the teachers* association In their discussions with the 
' school boards about salaries and working condltlons.^^ 

Nor is the distinction always stated with decisiveness among the 
teachers’ organizations. The June 1963 issue of the Detroit Feder- 
ation of Teachers’ (AFT) newspaper defined collective bargaining 
as “an orderly procedure, developed over a great many years, for 
employee organizations and management to use in settling problems 
that inevitably arise in the course of ai\y employment.” As opposed 
to this, professional negotiation was defined as “what we have been 
working with to date.” The newspaper added : “It has not proved 
effective.” The use of an orderly procedure would not be a critical 
distinction between the two terms. 

Seven months later, the January 22 issue of the Detroit Education 
Association (NBA,) News discussed four major objections to collective 
bargaining relative to professional negotiations. One of the four 
objections and distinctions was that collective bargaining entails mul- 
tiple bargaining units. The procedures in Butte (collective bargain- 
ing) and Denver (professional negotiations) would not support this 
characteristic as being a distinctive one. 

And lastly, from the point of view^f a school board member, “Pro- 
fessional negotiations are similar to collective bargaining with the 
major difference appearing to be that the third party to mediate 

School Boards ‘AMOcUUon. Miaactota SoAoot Board /oamol, goptenber 
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differences would be selected from the State Department of Education 
rather than from the State Department of Labor.” ** 

The above quotations have not been presented merely fo support 
a position as to the similarity of the two terms, but rather to suggest 
that considerable confusion may exist among that large group of 
citizens — the parents and other patrons of the schools — as to the nature 
of the requests which teacher organizations are currently making as 
to their involvement in the development of policies affecting the con- 
ditions under which teachers are employed and serve. The teachers’ 
j organizations would appear to have both an internal problem of 
offering a more definitive distinction between the two procedures, as 
I well as an external problem of providing greater clarity to the impor- 
i tance of a collective negotiation procedure which extends beyond that 
I now typically offered and accepted in a large number of school dis- 
tricts of the Nation. 

Greater clarity could perhaps be added if concentration were upon 
the positions of the NEA and the AFX rather than upon professional 
negotiation versus collective bargaining. There are differences be- 
tween the two orgmiija^s’ approach to collective negotiation which 
are independent ofthe issue of the use of collective-bargaining proce- 
dures in education. 

'■ Ibid. p. 12. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Summary 


T he issues, problems, and practices which have been discussed 
have been rather selective. Generally, this selectivity has tended 
to ignore certain of the issues which have been debated rather emo- 
tionally and to concentrate instead upon certain procedural problems 
which are arising and being resolved as teachers attempt to work 
more closely with their boards of education. 

No effort has been made in this bulletin to relate judicial and legis- 
lative actions to the area of negotiation, bargaining, strikes, sanctions, 
and organizational membership and recognition. Such legal decisions 
have obvious. implications for continued developments in the efforts 
of teachers to achieve collective negotiation. However, there is a large 
area of the question which is and must be debated quite independent 
of existing State legislation. 

A second area which has generally been ignored is the well-publicized 
schism between the positions of the National Education Association 
and the American Federation of Teachers, An important problem 
has arisen from the development of teacher organizations — the NEA 
and AFT local affiliates — as gr^ps competitive with the local school 
system in terms of rival structures through which personnel as well 
as curriculum problems are attacked. The major issue, however, 
has become one of the authority of the local school board — the 
ability of the school board to make a unilateral decision without any 
provision for appeal by the teacher organization^ from that decision 
other than a judicial review if appropriate. 

The issues which have been singled out for discussion have a high 
degree of importance as they relate to procedural rules whose imple- 
* mentation signifies certain potential changes for public education. 
Of major importance has Imn the matter of the definition of the 
items which might be considered negotiable. Examples of current or 
68 
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proposed matters range from salaries to promotion, inservice training, 
^ and the curricular program. As this definition is extended, the im- 
portance, time, effort, and funds devoted to negotiations between the 
boards and the teachers will undoubtedly increase. 

Another matter of considerable concern, particularly to school 
boards, is the proposal that provisions be made for mediation of any 
impasses arising from negotiations with their teacher organizations. 
This issue has probably received less attention than the propriety of 
sanctions and strikes by teachers. The importance of the proposal 
was noted, as were certain similarities of such third-party mediation 
efforts with current practices in industrial collective bargaining. 

Some attention was also given to the role of the superintendent in 
professional negotiation and collective bargaining. There is little 
question that the efforts of teachers to negotiate directly with their 
boards of education ^ave caused some concern among the chief school 
administrators. The discussion on the role of the superintendent 
attempted to indicate three different operating procedures' within the 
seven districts visited and then to hypothesize possible trends. It did 
not attempt to analyze the role as viewed Jby the three interested 
parties — the superintendent, the teacher organization, and the board 
of education. 

The membership of the unit which negotiates with the board of" 
education can take one of several forms. First, it can be all-inclusive, 
with all members of the instructional staff within the same organiza- 
tion. Second, the classroom teachers may have their owm group for 
negotiation purposea Third, there may be a number of variations 
dependent upon the organization of principals and supervisors or 
the existence of more than one employee organization. A mimber of 
examples of these different patterns were identified withi^^e seven 
districts included within the study. 

Finally, two points fliould be emphasized. First, the relatively 
high degree of attention given in current discussion to the possible 
relationship between professional negotiations and collective bargain- 
ing has tended to obscure discussions of the implications for the 
^ schools of ^changes in teacher association-board of education relation- 
The desirability or undesirability of collective negotiation 
should be discussed in terms of these possible changes rather than in 
terms of the equability of the two procedures. Second, and more 
im^rtant, is the goal to be advanced for the establ ishmen t of ma- 
chinery to mandate any narticular type of negotiation procedure. It 
is the consideration of what professional negotiation and/or -col- 
le^ve bargaining will or will not do for American education which 
will be receiving increased attention by the teachers, the school boards, 
and, of course, the major Hhird party”— our society itself. 

TBS-144 0—64 
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With the exception of those communities which have been directly 
involved in such actions as strikes or sanctions, the discussicHis to 
date have not appeared to make a strong impression upon the lay 
public. Hopefully, the public will become more aware of the issues, 
and, hopefully, theif awareness will arise from an increased discus- 
sion on the matter rather than through a crisis situation in individual 
coinmunities. 

The importance of discussion on this problem and its significance has 
been clearly stated by Dr. John H. Fischer, president of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Writing in the February 1964 Teachen 
College Record^ he noted : 

virtually every Innovation In American bcLooU during the coming decade 
wlU be Influenced by two strong currents of change. One of these Is the 
growing effort to Improve relations between races. The other Is the Increas- 
ing insistence of teachers on the right to express their views on school policy 
questions. 
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APPENDIX 


Statements on Board-Staff Relations 


The following are representative statements which have been issued 
by national, State, and local 'education organizations. 

The NEA and the NSBA policies are reproduced with permission 
from the NEA publication, GuideliwB far Profe$9ional Negotiation. 


National Education Asaodatlon Resolution No. 15* 

Professional Negotiation 


T hb TEACHiifo profesalon has the olttmate aim of proTldlna the best possible 
education for all the people. It Is a professional calling and a pnbllc trust. 
Boards of education have the same aim and share thla trust 
The National Education Association calls upon boards of education in all 
school dlstrlcU to recognise their Identity of interest with the teaching profeaslon. 

The National Education Association tnslsta on the right of professional associ- 
ationa, through democratically selected representatlTes using professional chan- 
nds, to participate with boards of education in the determination of poUciea of 
common concern, including salary and other conditions of profesaional aerrlce. 

Recognising both the legal authority of boards of education and the educational 
competencies of the teaching profession, the two groups should view the consider- 
ation of mattbrs of mutual concern as a joint responalblllty. 

The seeking of consensus and mutual agreement on s professional basis should 
preclude the arbitrary exercise of unilateral authority by boards of education and 
the use of the strike by teachers. 

*The Association belleTes that procedures must be establiahed which provide 
an orderly method for professional education associatlona and boards of edncs- 

*ApproT«4 as Rcsolatloii IB at the 1SS3 NRA eonvaotloB, Danrer, Colo. At tbo 1BB3 
eooTentloo In Detroit Hleh.. July 6. one ehange was made : the word eAosId was chanf«d 
to In line 1, paragraph 6. 

The 19S4 NBA coaTtotlon at Seattlo amtndod thU reaolotlon to indnda (1) the deletion 
0 ^ the aerenth paragraph on Indostilal dUpntea and <1) the addition of a paragraph 
reading : 

^ Beeofnlslag the legal antborlty of the board of odncattoa, the admlalstratlTe fnnc- 
of tbo enperlntendant and tba profoeelonal competeadeo of taachcra. matteri of 
matnal eoneem eboald be dewed as a joint reeponatbUlty. The eooperatlTe develop- 
ment of polldee U n profemlonal approach which reeogidsea that the Mperlntendeot 
baa a'major rtaponalbillty to both the taaehing staff and school board. 

The word ^saperlatandtat” la thna added to the resolottoa. 
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tlon to reach mutually aatlafactory agreementa. These procedure* should Include 
proTlalons for appeal through designated educational channels when agreement 
cftnnot be reached. 

Under no circumstances should the resolnUon of differences between profes- 
slonal ablations and boards of education be sought through channeU aet up 
for handling Industrial disputes. The 'teacher's situation Is completely unlike 
that of an Indimtrlal employee. A board of education Is not a prlrate employer, 
and a teacher la not a prlyale employee. Both are public servants. Both are 
wmmltted to serve the common, Indivisible Interest of all persons and groups 
In the community In the best possible education for their children. Teachers and 
boards of education can perform their Indispensable functions only If they act 
In terms of their Identity of purpose In carrying out this commitment. Industrial- 
disputes concUlatlon machinery, which assumes a conflict of Interest and a 
divert ty of p^pose between persons and groups. Is not appropriate to profes- 
sional negotiation In public education. " ■ 

The National Education Association calls upon Its members and upon boards 
of education to seek state legislation and local board action which clearly and 
nrmly establishes these rights for the teaching profession. 



National School Boards Association Policy* 

Teacher- Superintendent-Board Relations 

DTOBTB of teadier unionB to obtain collective bargaining rights and the 

activities and programs of professional teacher organisations calling for pro- 
fessional negotiations and sanctions will have significant effect npon the operation 
of onr public schools In the years ahead. The National School Boards Association 
Is opposed to sanctions, boycotts, strikes, or mandated mediation against school 
districts and does not consider them to be proper remedies for use In problem 
situations. The anthorlty of the board of edncation Is established by law and 
this anthorlty may not be delegated to others. 

TTie National School Boards Association, therefore, reafllrms and endorses Its 
policy on teacher relatlona In order that the course of action necessary to 
implement this policy may be planned deliberately and purposely, NSBA urges 
each local board to review Its policies, procedures, and activities and to give 
careful consideration to incorporating the following Items if they are not Included. 

A. Procedares which will actively involve school boards, the administrative 
staff, and teachers in dlscnssliqc total budget needs with particular em- 
phasis on the determination of salaries and the handling of grievances. 

B. Written policies concerning the above procedares that are widely dis- 
seminated, and presented in such a way that they are clearly understood 
by all parties concerned — the teacher, admlnistratlTe staff, -the board of 
edncation, and the general publia 

C. Policies whereby the superintendent, as administrative oIHobt of the 
board, can function as a channel and interpreter of teacher concerns to 
the board and of board responsibilities and concerns to the teacher. 
Direct hearings with the board should be arranged through the snperin> 
t«ident if this proves inadequate. 

D. In addition. Local boards should support their state school boards associ- 
ations In opposing legislation which condones sanctions, boycotts, strikes, 
or mandated mediation against sdiool districts. In the event such 
legiidatlon or Judicial decisions exist, state school boards associations 
are urged to seek appropriate legal means to repeal or overrule them. 


*Apprived bj driegatcs to tbs 1S«8 NBBA convratlon in Dcover, Colo., and rvaflrnfd 
In anbotanoe at the 1964 convention In Honiton. 
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American Federation of Teacheae Resolution No. 79* 

Collective Bargaining 

Whiskas, the American Federation of Teachers has pioneered In the estob- 
Itflhment of collective bargaining for teachers, and 

Whekkab, collective bargaining Is recognised as the best technlqofe for the 
reaUsatlon of economic democracy and the peaceful resoluUon of conflicts, and 

Whebeas, numerous boards of education have refused to grant the right to a 
representaUon elecUon In accordance with established poUey, procedure, and 
practice In other areas of employment, and 

Whebeas, even after the establishment of collective -barga ining school hflards 
often fhil to bargain in good faith. Theuvobe Be It : 

Resolved, That the AFT recogni*e the right of locals to strike under cerUln 
circumstances, and 

Be tr FUBTHEB Resolved, That the APT urge the AFI^IO and aflflllated 
international unions to support such strikes when they occur. 


*Approved at the 47th annual convention of the American Federation of Teacbera, 
New York, N.T., Aug. lS-28, 196A and reprinted from the Convention^ Froeeedingo with 
permlaalon. 
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Report of the Ck>mmittee on Working Relations Between Boards 
of Education and Teachers Organizations* 


Part One 

Policy Statements on Working Relations Recommended to 
Boards of Education, Superintendents of Schools, and Teachers 

I. In th^r consideration of problems of working r^atlons, the board of educa- 
tion, tbe superintendent of schools and the teachers should keep paramount 
the interests of the students. 

II. The superintendent of schools, with responsibilities to the board and 
the teachers, should be expected to advise both groups in accordance with 
his best professional Judgment, and should be actively Involved in all 
proceedings between the two groups. 

III. The board of education and the teachers should establish and follow pro- 
cedures which will promote understanding, confidence and agreement. 

^fThe board of education and the teachers have a responsibility to confer 
about problems of working relations. 

V. Teachers should participate In discussions with the board through a con> 
mlttee of the organiaatlon chosen by tbe professional staff for purposes 
of representation. ' 

VI. The board of education and the teachers should cooperate in identifying 
and stddylng problems which may affect working relations before either 
group takes an official position. 

VII. The board of education and the teacbera should work together in good 
faith to reach agrewent in the solution of these problems. 

VIII. The board of education should have due regard for the professional status 
of the teachers. 

IX. The board of education must recognise its obligation to fulfill its statutory 
duties, including its resp<msibillty for employing teachers and determlnlni 
teachers' salariea 

X. The teachers should recognise that the board of education has statutory 
powers, duties and obligations which it may not surrender. 


* Approved by tbe Coooccticat State Board of Bdaestloo, Nov. 7, and the esecatlvf 
boar^ of tbe Connecttcnt Aneodatlon of Boards of Bdacation, Connectlcnt Aseodation of 
Pabllc School SapertnteDdenta, and the Connectlcat Bdneatlon AanoclatloD. Reprtnted 
from the Co s seoftcnf Teeoher with permlsaton. 
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Part Two 


Recommended Procedures for Good Working Relations Between 
Boards of Education and Teachers 


If a board of education and the teachers are to work together harmoniously, 
procures should be established for orderly, free and thorough discussion 
working relations. These procedufee should be flexible enough to meet the 
many different situations which may arise. The following procedures are sug- 
mted as one means of seeking agreement between the teachers and the board 
of education on such matters as salaries and other personnel policies. 

I. SELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES ^ 

A. The board of education as a whole or a committee to represent the board 
should work with teachers representatives In the consideration of work- 
ing relations. 

B. The committee representing the teachers should be selected through their 
organisation or organizations. 

1. Where there is only one teachers organisation, the board of educa- 
tlon should negotiate with representatives of that group. 

2. Where there is more than one teachers organization, the board of 
education should negotiate with representatives of the group which 
it determines constitutes a majority of the professional staff. (Except 
as provided In 3 or 4.) 

3. If the organizations reach an agreement on the composition of tl^om- 
nilttee to represent the teachers, the board should recognize th^om- 
nHttee for that purpose. 

4. Upon written request by at least twenty percent of the professional 
staff, the board of education shonld arrange for a referendum to deter- 
mine which organization should represent the teachers in negotiations 
with the board. 

The referendum should be under the supervision of the board. Rules 
for the conduct of the referendum should be determined In consuUa- 
tlon with teachers representatives. VoUng should be hy secret ballot, 
and should be open to all members of the professional staff. The 
organitatloD receivings majority if the votes cast sbonld be recognized 
M the group to represent the teachers In negotiations with the board. 
The referendum result should-be accepted until In any subsequent year 
a referendum is requested and conducted In accordance wl^the pro- 
cedures described above, or until the teachers agree upon li^mmlttee 
to represent them as provided In PART TWO. Section I (B-3) above. 

C.^Prlor to reaching a Anal decision on matters under negotiation the boards 
should provide opportunity for any teacher^ ^roup of teachers, or other 

teachers organizations to be heard. 

II THE SrPERlNTENDENTfl ROLE 

The superintendent should be present at all meetings and participate in aU 
negotiations between the teachers and the board. Out of hia knowledge of his 
own school system and practices elsewhere, the superintendent should be expected \ 
to provide information and counsel to both the board and the teachers. 
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III. MEETINGS AND PROCEDURAL POLICIES 

A. The initial meeting of the board with the teachers representatives should 
be arranged through the superintendent early Ih the school year. 

B. The board and the teachers represedtatlvee should together review and 
discuss pertinent information prior to taking a final position. 

C. AU members of the board and all of the teachers should .be kept informed 

of the progress of the discussions. ^ ' 

D. There should be agreement on policies regarding preM relations and 
public information. 

E. On occasion it may be desirable to invite observers or consultants to 
attend the meetings. Such invitations should be extended only with 
agreement of both the board and the teachers representatives. 

IV. THE REACHING OP AGREEMENTS* 

A. When the hoard and the teachers representatives have reached a proposed 
agreement, it should be prepared as a written recommendation for both 
groups. 

B. If the board and the teachers representatives are unable to agree, they 
should seek further instruction from their respective groups. All rea- 
sonable means, including expert guidance, should be employed In an effort 
to reach agreement. 

C. When an agreement has been approved by both groups, it should be 
adopted by a formal board vote as oflScial policy. 

V. THE ESTABLISHMENT OP TEACHERS' SALARY SCHEDULES 

A. The establishment of the teachers* salary schedule is an integral part 
of the budget procedure of the board of education. If the board is to 
submit valid estimates to the town fiscal authorities, it must base these 
upon a firm salary schedule which it has adopted. Consequently, the 
board of education and the teachers should seek to reach agreement on the 
salary scheduleTrior to the time when the board of education Is required 
to subm^ its budget estimates. When such agreement has been reached, 
the board of education should take official action toradopt the schedule 
and should issue binding contracts which are based on the schedule and 
aie not contingent upon subsequent action by other agencies. 

B. In the event snch agreement has ndt been reached, the board of edncation 
must, nevertheless, adopt a schednle in order to issue contracts on such 
terms as it believes necessary. 


Part Three 

, Procedures in Cases of Persistent Disagreement 

I. FINAL LOCAL EFFORT 

A. After every effort has been made to resolve the dispute at the local level 
and the suggested procedures have not produced an agreement, the two 
groups shouldvsecure a review by an outside person or to analyse 

the points at Issne and the position of each party, and to- recommehd 
a baaia for settlement ^ 
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1. The outside person or agency might be a college or university faculty 
member who Is an expert In this Beld, a retired superintendent of 
schools, a represenUtive of a state educational organization or any 
person with appropriate quallfloations. 

2. A review committee might be established by each group naming one 
member of the commit^ and these two naming the third member. 

II. REFERRAL TO THE SECRETARY 

A. If either group concludes that an appeal to the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education (hereinafter referred to as "the Secretary”) is war- 
ranted, the board or the teachers, preferably through their state organiza- 
tion, should Inform the Secretary of the dispute and request him to 

e action. The requesting group should submit documentary evidence 
to support the contention that the educational interests of the state are 
In Jeopardy. 

B. Some Criteria for Referral « 

1. Before referring their disagreement to the Secretary, the board and 
• the teachers should consider carefully whether such an appeal Is JusU- 
^ fled. The criteria to be applied might Include : 

a. Are the polnta In dispute sufflclentlj serious? 

b. Are the positions of the groups widely divergent? 

c. Does the re<^Dt record of t^oher-board relations reveal unreason- 
able action on either side? [ 

d. Is there evidence that the disagreement has resulted In significant 
deterioration of morale ? 


III. ACTION BY THE SECRETARY 

A. The Secretary will determine whether the educational Interests of the 
State are In Jeopardy. 

1. If he flnds that these educational Interests are not In Jeopardy, he will 
so notify the parties Involved and Inform them of the reasons for his 
decision. 


B 


2. If he flnds that these educational Interests are In Jeopardy, he wlU 
so notify the parties Invcdved and Impr^ upon them the necessity to 
cooperate with him In seeking an agreement. 

The Secretary will appoint a repreaentatlve or a committee to meet with 
the bMrd, the superintendent of schools, the teachers representatives 
• and. If It seems desirable, any other official, and to take any other meas- 
ures which may help to bring about an agreement. 

C. If an agreement cannot be reached In a reasonable time, the representative 
w tte committee will notifly the Secretary wh. may call together the 
board members, the superintendent of schools and the teachers repre- 
sentatives or foUow other procedures which seem most likely to achieve 
an agreement 

D. If a^^ent is not achieved, the Secretary will so report to the State 
^ard of Education and will give public notice rf bis flndlnga The 
^retary will t^ke such other steps as are necessary to protect the edu- 
catlonal Intereata of the state. 


Norwalk, Conn. 

GROUP CONTRACT 


The Board of Education of the City of Norwalk and the Norwalk Teachers 
Association, a voluntary association, do hereby agree that the welfare of the 
children of Norwalk Is paramount In the operation of the school and will be 
diligently promoted by both parties, and that the good morale of the school’s staff 
Is necessary to the greatest welfare of the children. To promote these objectives, 
the parties do hereby agree as follows : 


A. The Board of Education of the City of Norwalk, hereinafter referred to as 
the Board, recognises the Norwalk Teachers’ Association, hereinafter referred to 
as the Association, as rej^reseiftatlve of and for all the teachers employed and to 
be employed In the Norwalk School System who have designated, or will designate 
the Association to be such by written notice to both parties to this agreement. 

B. The Association recognizes the Board as the elected representatives of the 
people of Norwalk, and as the employer of teachers employed tn the Norwalk 
School System. 

C. The purpose of the recognition recited above Is the mutual agreement that 
the parties will negotiate with regard to all matters permitted by applicable 
law to be negotiated between them within such limitations recited by law. 

D. The parties mean by the word ^iiegotlatlon" a sincere and honest effei^t to 

discuss their probl^ns in order to reach a mutually fair agreement concerning 
them. For the purposes of negotiation, the Association shall represent ito mem- 
bers who hold the following positions ; classroom and special teachers, guidance 
counsellors, nurses, dental hygienists, spe^h and hearing therapists, vialtl^ 
teachers, psychological examiners, and school Imarlans. All other positions tte 
Board has designated as administrative. ^ ^ 


The parties agree to accept and abide by %he recommendations of the ‘^Report 
of The Connecticut Comdilttee on Working Relations of Boards of Education 
and Teacher Organizations, Revised April, 1067*' in their relationships.* This \» 
the Committee of Nine Report which Is attached. 


ca^se for discrimination In respect to employment or chhtinqance of employment 
under this contract ^ ; 


> 


Section I^Reco^itlon 


Section II — Working Relations 


Section III-^orklAft Conditf 



^ ' A, The sex or place of domicile of any member of the 


Nation shall not be 
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B. Conditions of employment and working conditions shall be as sUted In the 
rules and regutatlons of the Board, or. in the absence of applicable nUes, accord- 
ing to accepted precedent, tpon request, the Association will be given the oppor- 
tun Ity to discuss any change of conditions with the Board before such change 
{iball bec(^e effective. 

Section rv — Association Activities 

The Association agrees that all of Its association activities will be, conducted 
so as not to interfere with regular teaching duties and obligations. 


Section V— Grievances 


A. A grievance is defined to be the subj«-t matter of a specific complaint by 
an Association member, or by either p,rty to this agreement concerning any 
aHi>wt of their niutual relatlr>nHblp, ’ 

H. The order of presentinp: Krlevancea sbaii be as follows : 


In the E>epartment of EtWatlon : 

1. Admiiristrator^oncemed 

2. General Supervisor 

3. Superintendent 


4. Personnel Committee 

5, Board of Education 


In the Aasoolation : 

1. Member or Officer 

2. Profeaslonnl Committee 


3. Full Membership 


i . A Krlevanoe may be handled personally or through authorized representa- 
Uves. Each case shall first be discussed with the aggrieving party and then In 
turn. If not resolved, with each of his superiors In the grievance order Griev- 
ances appealed to levels 3. 4. or .'5 of the Department of Education, or 2 and 3 of 
tne Norwalk Teachers' Association shall be presented In writing. 

I). Every effort will be made to attend to grievances as promptly as possible. 
If a decision seems delayed unduly, then the aggrieved rtay go on to the next step. 


Section VI — Termination 

A. Members of the school staff desiring to resign will give at least 30 days' 
written notice. 

B. The parties to this agreement undertake to emphasire to the entire profes- 
s onal staff that the education of the boys and girls is affected adversely by 
perronnel changes during the school year. It is partlcuUrly dlfflcult to obtain 
rep acements during the acbool year, and the difficulty Ih increased when changes 
must be made within a limited amount of time. 

C. Teachers are expected to' comjrfete their contracts. When a resignation 
must be submitted during the year, 30 days' notice is to be regarded only aa 
a minimum, with more ^nate notice provided wherever possible. ' 

Section VII — Salaries 

A. Salaries to be |«id from year to year shall be that paid by the Board of 
Education to employees of similar training and experience for similar work. 

B. SalarlM shall be determined on a ratio basis and (or 1963-64 shall be 

taaed n^n the attached schedule agreed to by the Board of Education and the 
* Teachers Association. Payments In accordance therewith shall be made 

at the middle and end of each month. 


f 


► 
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Section VIII 

This contract shall remain In force unai July 1, 1964, at eight o’clock in the" 
morning. 

Ilf W 1 TNK 88 WHEBJEor, the parties hereto have net their hands at Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, the 2d day of April, 1968. 

Thi Boabo or EDucinoif or the Crrr 
or Noewalk, 


By 


(Its CtaslnDsn) 

Thi Nobwalk Tbachcb^ AasooiArroa. 


^9 


^ ' 





Denver, Colo. 


Statement of Teacher-Admlnistrator-Board of Education 
Relationships 

Preamble 

Recognizing that providing a high quality education for the children of Denver 
We do hereby declare that : 

llshlng*^llc*iL*fJr^Ve'dUtr^ 

of carrying out 

providing the beat poaalble education in the claaaroom. ^ 


« Principles 

I. Attainiq^M^ of Objectives 

»ci!o“‘Tt"hVIilHJ^^"^‘'^ educational program conducted in the 

of%!, •oa coope'ratlon among 

proi^al oe hla administrative ataff, the 

n ccLM .J ' ^ ®*‘'*'““** •« desirable, proper, and 

II. Teachers and Teachers’ Organisations 

‘.T*""' '• • the poa««lon of spe- 

Claused educational qnallflcatlons, and that the anccesa of the educational nl^ 
srani conducted in the public srhooU of the eoncational pr6- 

services of w»ii^noiiaJ^. w " “ district depends upon the willing 

“ »»•»,.,, p p, p,p .jurs. 

a condition of employment of a teacher In the schooU of the dlitrict. 

Ill- Recognition 

pollu P«n)ose <rf negouatmg pro- 

t ‘"‘V*"""' organisation v^ch ha. mi members a majoritT^ 

contract teachers employed by the Denver PohUc SchooU and which iobrnli a 
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list of names of Its members to the Board of Education not later than January 1 
of each year (January 31, 1963, and January 1 thereafter). Such teacher 
organization shaii admit persons to membership without discTimination on the 
iMbIb of race, creed, coior, nationai origin, sex, or maritai status. Procedures 
for negotiating are set forth in the outline of procedures which follows this 
declaration of principles. 

Any teacher or any other teacher organization may present information or 
proposals to the Board of Education and the superintendent 


Procedures 


I. Inaugurating Negotiations 

A. Written requests for negotiations wiii be submitted by the teacher 
organization to the superintendent, or by the superintendent to the teacher 
organization. 

1. The subject matter to be considered wili be specified. 

2. Persons who wdli participate in negotiations wiii be named. 

B. A written afilrmative response wiii be made and a mutuaiiy satisfactory 
time for the first meeting will be agreed upon, 

or 

C. A written negative response wiii be made. ^ 

In this case, the teacher organization and/or the superinWdent may 
present the request or recommendation directly to the Board o^ Education. 

The teacher organization and the superintendent also may present the 
issues Involved to the Bdard and will have thje right to discuss the issues 
with the Board. ^ 

The Board will : 

1. Decide that negotiations will be held, in which case procedures out- 
lined in II will be followed. 

2. Decide that negotiations will not be held, in which case the teacher 
organization will decide upon its own course of action. 

8. Adopt an alternative. 

II. Conducting Negotiations 

A. Meetings 

Meetings between representative(s) of the teacher organization and 
the superintendent or his official representative (s) will be scheduled for 
a mutually satisfactory time. 

1. Relevant data and supportihg Information, proposals, and counter- 
proposals will be presented. 

2. Consnltants may be used if deemed advisable by either^party. 

3. During the period of consideration, interim reports of progress may be 
made to the teacher organization by its representatlve(s) and to the 
Board of Education by the superintendent. 

4. While negotiations are in process, any reuses prepared for news 
media will be approved by both groups. 

B. Reporting 

1. When the participants reach a consensus, a joint report will be 
pared and presented to the Board and to the teacher organization. 
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2. In tte event a conaenen* la not reached, reporta may be preaented to 
the Board of Edacatton by either or both parties. 

C. Action 

1. a joint report Is presented^ and 

a. The representatives of the teacher orvaniMMnn - 

Qf the report, and - organlaatlon affirm acceptance 

recommendatlona of 

the report will be pnt Into effect by the anperlntendent 

^ o' «>e teacher organlratlon and the anper- 

««enient and have preaented their aeparate 
Se^ . Education, or when the Board rejecta anoint 
l3nl„? o' “o tocher organlaaUon or the anper- 

f In .nLT,“T or apeclal m^tl^g. 

If an appeal la made and If requeated by the repreaentatlvea nf rh.> 

tt^XlchT oTOn?’ H ^ Education aball meet together with 

o^ganlaatlon repreaentatlvea and the superintendent In 

ma^ ^ laull 7 7 “"‘“*1 agreement, other persona 

7f L7 »m .k “ " conaultanta. Final decision of the Board 

of EMucatlon on the subject of the appeal will be made at a regular or 
special meeting of the Board. ^ maue at a regular or 






Butte, Mont. 

Statement of Rules of Employment 


Rules of Employment 

of Teachers, Principals and Administrators in the Schools of School Dtstrlct 
No. 1, and Master Agreements Between Board of School Trustees of School 
District No. 1 and the Butte Teachers’ Union, Local 332; A.F.T. (AFI^IO), 
all of Silver Bow County, State of Montana. 


Rule 6* 

Credentials Committee 

There shall be a credentials committee composed of two representatlyes from 
the Butte Teachers' Union, two representatives of the Board of Trustees of 
School District No. 1, and one representative from one of the units of the Montana 
State University system. The credentials committee shall review the q'ualiflca- 
tlons and experience of teachers hired In School District No. 1 for the purpose 
of placing them correctly on the salary schedule adopted by the School Board 
for each year. 


Rule 7 

Vacanclea— How Filled 

When any vacancy or new position In the teaching 6orps or In the adminis- 
trative positions in elementary, Junior high and senior high schools In School 
District No. 1 Is created, the Superintendent shall declare the vacancy or new 
position and publish a call to till the vacancy or nhw position by posting notice 
of the same at each school In the district, stating the position to be filled ind 
the qualifications necessary. Teachers, principals and administrators, who are 
members of the Butte Teachers' Union, who apply to fill the vacancy and who 
have the qualifications, shall be placed upon the eligible list In the order of 
their seniority of service, and following them, new applicants shall be placed 
on the^ eligible fist In the order of filing applications. The Superintendent shall 
recommend to the Board that each vacancy or new position to be filled from the 
eligible list In the order In which the names appear thereon. If, In his Judgment, 
no other teacher Is better qualified for each position. From the names so rec- 
ommended by the Superintendent, the Board shall elect the teacher or teachers 
to fill the position. The Superintendent, if requested by any member of the 
Board, or by the Butte Teachers' Union, shall show cause, for falling to recom- 
mend a teacher In tl^ order in which his name appears upon the eligible list 


*Not«. — RoIm eelMtcd on ttw bests of pertiacBcy, 
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Rule 8 > 

Teaching and Admlnlstratiye Vacancies 

.< tt. B«,. 

Rule il 

Reconunendatlon by Superintendent of Teaching Corps 

At or before the Uat regnlar meeting of the Board otjitmteea In March of 
each year, the Snperlntendent ah.Il anbmlt to the Board Sf msteea i l“ t S aU 
member, of the teaching corpe for the ensuing year, wlth'tl 


Rule 21 

Complaints Against Teacher 

,"“k ■ r ST. ,Ti;”£ 

entitled to a hearing at , regular or special meeting of the Boart 


Rule 22 
Rule Changes 

These roles shall continue and be In full force and effect from year to yea. 
unless changes are requested by the Board of Trustees or by the Butte Teachers' 
lolon. Notice of such requested changes must be given by Larch I of 


Rule 31 

Yearly Negotiations 


€) 


“•* > “■> ..for. 


Rule 32 

Union Recognition 


f„ recognises the Union as ttie exclnslve bargaining reprasentetlTs 

of «2oSinr -Ploy-tent, and U1 other term, mnl condlUons 


Bremerton, Wash. 

[.4* o result of an election held Fe6v 28, 1964, the Bremerton Education Asso- 
ciation trill replace the Bremerton Federation of ^Teachers as the exclusive rep- 
resentative of the teaching staff in grades K-lt. TKe BFT agreement which is 
referred to here was terminated at the end of the I96S-64 contract period. The 
BFT, however, remains the bargaining agent for the junior college staff by a 
separate election held the same date.\ 


WORKING AGREEMENT 


This agfreement Is made and ent^ed Into this 1st day of July, 1963, by and 
between the Board of Directors of Bremerton School District 100-C, hereinafter 
called the Board, and the Bremerton Federation of Teachers, Local' #336, here- 
inafter called the Federation. 

As it is a basic principle that the Board and the teachers have a common 
and sympathetic interest in the progress of the school and of the pupils ; therefore, 
a working agreen)ent is necessary ^to maintain and Improve relationships among 
the Board, the teachers and the public. It Is understood and agreed that this 
agreement relates and applies to ail certificated personnel except those employed 
in an administrative and/or supervisory capacity and that the Bremerton Fed- 
eration of Teachers Is the sole bargaining agent for the aforementioned personnel 
of this district concerning salary and workihg conditions covered in this contract. 
This agreement in no way should be construed to remove the right of the Indi- 
vidual teacher to contact the superintendent or Board regarding personnel 
problems. It is further understood that the Board, through the superintendent, 
retains supervision over ail employees. 


Article VII* — A^eement Not To Strike 

The Federation hereip agrees not to participate in nor to advocate a 
strike aginst the SUte of Washington or any political subdivision of the 
State of Washington. Nor Is the Federation an organlxHtion that advo- 
cates the overthrow of the government of the United States or the ^tate 
of Washington or any political subdivision thereof by force. 


Article VIII— Acceptance* Duration* and Renewal 

Sec. 1. This Agreement takes effect on July 1, 1963, and remains in 
effect until Jhne 30, 1064^ It shall he renewed automatically for a period 
of one yeas Unless changed as herein provided. 

*Nora.— Artldes stlectcd on the basts of ptrtlnoacr. « 
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Sec. 2. Either party desiring changes In this contract must notify the 
other party ,n writing at least thirty (30) days prior to May 1 of any yelr! 
^ however, changes can be made at any time by mutual consent 

Sec. a Exceptions to this agreement necessary to the health safety 

Of thltrtirtV''* mutua^"^ 

• . K1 * .Tw i* committee of the Federation and the superintendent 
subject to the ai%)roval of the school board. ‘ * 

Stc. 4. While the Teachers’ Federation Is the bargaining agent for the 

llaht of ’th”**! be construed to remove the 

right of the Individual teacher to contact the superintendent or the Board 
to consider the problems of any Individual or group. 

of®th» “rising under this agreement, a committee 

of the Federation shall meet with the superintendent of schools and try to 

f®““re to reach a satisfactory under- 
standing. the snperlntendenf and a committee of five Federation members 
may bring the matter In question to the Board. The Board, after dne 
consideration, will render the final decision. 


1 

Attest ; ; 


Secretary, Board of Directors, 
Bremerton School District 100-C, 
Kitsap County, Washington, 
I>ated this day of 


For the Federation. 


Chairman of the Board. 
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Champaign, 111. 


SCHOOL BOARD RESOLUTION FOR MUTUAL 
AGREEMENT 

The Board of Eduoatloo of the Community Tnlt School District No, 4 , Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, recognizes that teaching Is a profession. It also recognizes 
that the best Interest^ of public education will be served by establishing proce- 
dures to provide an orderly method for the Board of Education and representa- 
tives of the Champaign Eklucatlon* Association to discuss matters of common 
concern, to reach a mutually satisfactory agreement on these matters and to 
appeal through professional and educational channels In the event of Impasse, . 
Therefore, the Board of Education hereby adopts the procedures which follow. 


I. Principles 

A. ATTAINING OBJECTIVES 

Attainment of objectives of the educational program of the district requires 
mutual understanding, the cooperation among the Board of Education, the Super- 
intendent, his staff, and the professional teaching personnel. 

To this end, free and open exchange of views Is desirable and necessary, with 
all parties participating In deliberations leading to the determination of matters 
of mutual concern. 

B. PROFESSIONAL TEACHING PERSONNEL 

It Is recognized that teaching Is a profession requiring specialized and educa- 
tional qualifications, and that the success of the educational program In the 
district depends upon the maximum utilization of the abilities of teachers who 
are reasonably well satisfied wRh thg conditions under which their services are 
rendered. 

It Is further recognized that teachers have the right to Join, or not to Join, any 
organization for their professional or economtic improvement but that member- 
ship in any organization shall not be required as a condition of employment 

C. TEACHER PARTICIPATION * 

The Board of Education, the Board and Superintendent or designated repre- 
senUtlves of the Board and/or administrative staff will meet with the represent 
atlves of the Champaign Education Assoclatlon^or the purpose of discussion and 
reaching mutually satisfactory agreements on salary, welfare provisions, working 
conditions, and Other problems of mutual concem. 
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A. MEETINGS » ' 

Meetlngg of members of the Champaign Educatlo^Vaaoclatlon Wel- 

fare Committee, the Board of Education, and Superintendent ahab be called upon 
the written requMt of any one of the parties involved, namely: the Champaign 
^ucaUon Aaaoclitlon. the Board of Educ^pn. and/or the Superintendents 

SchooU. ^ueat for meeUnga should contain a specific sUtement as to the 
reason of the request. 

B. DIRECTING REQUESTS 

R^ueste from the Champaign Education Association normally will be made di- 
rectly to the Superintendent or his represenUtlve. .Requests from the Superin- 
ten ent or the Board of Education or their representatives will be made to the 
President of the Champaign Education Association. A mutually convenient meet- 
ing date will be set within a reasonable period. 

C. EXCHANGE OF FACTS. VIEWS 

Facts, opinions, proposals and counterproposals will be exchanged freely dur- 
ing the meeting or meetings (and between meetings. If alSvisable) in an effort 
to reach mutual understanding and agreement 

ca^n Education Association Welfare Committee, the Board of Edu- 

catlon. and the Superintendent will act, as far as possible, as a committee of the 
whole, studying the financial resources of the district, trends in salary schednles 
trends in fringe benefits, and other matters. 

D. REQUESTS FOR ASSISTANCE 

ti !!! competent professional and/or tay representa- 

tU es to consider the matter under discussion and to make suggestions 

deHblMUoi^*”^* consultants in the 

E. AGREEMENT 

When the ^rtlclpants reach agreement. It will be reduced to writing and be- 

13 ? ‘“1 K * ®M«caUon. When necessary, 

provisions In the agreement shall be reflected In the individual teachers’ contracU 

““.I! 3 any member of the teaching staff; 

regardless of membership or non-membership In any teachers organixatlon. 


III. Appeal 

A. TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION^ 

In the event that agreement Is not reached, and members of the Board of Edn- 
directly in the dellberaUons, pie teacheratssocUUon 
rep^nUUves and the Superintendent or his represenUtlve may present sepa- 

"* disagreement to the Boal^f 

EducaUon. The procedure outline in II will then be followed in an effort to reach 

tan Board-or Board members selected 
by the Board— participating in the d^beraUoiM 
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B. TO THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

In the event that agreement la hot reached with the Board, either the Board or 
teacher aesociution representative may request the State Superintendent of Public/ 
Instruction to appoint a competent individual to seek to bring aboht a mutually 
acceptable settlement. The person chosen will have the authority to confer sepa- 
rately or jointly with the Superintendent of Schools, official representatives, or to 
utilize any othjpr source of information. He may make public any data . or 
recommendations that he may deem advisable. 
r 

C. TO A BOARD OF REVIEW 

If the State Superintendent of Public Instruction falls to make4he appointment 
within a spec! fled time after receiving the request, or If the person appointed falls 
to make a recommendation satisfactory to all parties within a specified time after 
his appointment, a Board of Review will be created In the following manner: 

One member will be nominated bjj the Board of Education or Its designated 
representatives, one member will be nominated by the teacher association repre- 
sentatives, and a third member will be .selected by the first two and will serve an 
chairman. 

If the first two members cannot agree on the third member, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction will appoint a third member. 

The Board of Review will have authority to hold hearings and to confer with 
any parties deemed advisable in seeking to effect a settlement. 

If an agreement is not reached within a specified time after «»electloD of the 
Board of Review*, the Board of Review will prepare a public report with written 
recommendations and shall submit It to the Board of Education, teacher asso- 
% elation representatives, and the State Superiqfendent of Public Instruction. 

IV. Strike Prohibitions 

No mehiber of the ChampalRn Education Aaaoolatlon will, In an effort to effect 
a settlement of a disagreement with the Board of Education, engage in strike. 


V. /Costs 


Any costs and expenses which may be Incurred in securing and utilizing the 
services of any individual and/or Board of Review w*ill be shared ec.ually by the 
Board o#Education and the Champaign Education Association. 


/ 


vs. sovnNMOfT mmm oma: i9S4 
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